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INTRODUCTION. 



In his consulship, u.c. 691 = 63 b.c., Cicero had gained the meed of 
distinction which was his due, and had reached the summit of his 
political consideratioi). Although the sentence of banishment which 
fell upon him a few years later (68 b.c.) was speedily followed by an 
honorable recall (57 B.c.),hehad never been able to regain his former 
importance in the state. In fact, even the manner in which he bore 
his exile will apprise us no less plainly than his subsequent line of 
conduct, what it was that incapacitated him for sustaining the lead- 
ing part in a state in which the course of affairs was prescribed and 
regulated no longer by the interests of one or another party, but 
by those of the party-chiefs. Cicero loved his country too well to 
seek, at whatever cost, to secure his own pre-eminence, and not well 
enough to be able unreservedly to subordinate his own advantages to 
the good of the state. In almost all his actions, instead of being 
guided exclusively and unalterably by a firm conviction of what his 
country's welfare demanded, he allowed himself to be swayed at the 
same time by personal motives, in his solicitude to secure and aug- 
ment his own importance and keep himself foremost in the political 
movements of the times. When he saw himself overthrown by the 
intrigues of P. Clodius and forced into exile, he vented his grief in 
unmanly lamentations, which would have been unworthy of him 
even if the entire state had been given over with him to destruc- 
tion. When (in the year 51 — 50 b.c.) he had served as proconsul in 
Cilicia, had there restored peace, and order, and public security, 
and redressed the grievances under which the province had long 
laboured, the thought which, on his return, before all others filled 
his mind, was that of the triumph due to his services, although at 
that conjuncture the civil war between Caesar and Pompey was on 
the point of breaking out, and the very constitution of the state was 
in imminent jeopardy ^. When the strife between the two leaders 

1 Ineidi in ipsamflammam eivilii ducordue velpoUus helli—wi he writes firom 
Rome, immediately after his return from Cilicia, ad Fam. xvi. 11 ; and a little 
way farther on — nunquam mafore in periculo eivitas fuit: nunquam improbi 
civet habuerunt petratiorem dueem. — Nobit inter has turbae eenatus tamen frequent 
flagittwH triumphum : eed Lentulue consul, quo mqjus suum ben^cium fciceret, 
simulatque et^edisset, qua essent necessaria de republica, dixit se relaturum. 
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approached its crisis, and the only question was, which of the two 
men, who held in their hands the destiny of the state, should have 
his adhesion, then, partly from motives of self-interest*, partly in the 
short-sighted, however patriotic, fancy of being allowed to mediate 
between the parties and avert the civil war', he wavered irresolutely 
to this side and that, until, when it was too late {itUelliffo, serim 
equidem, quam vdlem, ad Attic, ix. 5), he declared for Pompey, whose 
cause he had all along acknowledged as the good cause of th^ re- 
public, and followed him to Dyrrhachium. And when, finally, after 
the overthrow of Pompey at Pharsaluft (48 b.c.), he declined the 
offered command of the army, and, to reingratiate himself with the 
conqueror, returned to Rome ; there, for the second time, he un- 
derwent a moral discomfiture, the greatness of which was only dis- 
guised in a measure by the refined courtesy and considerate bearing 
which Ceesar knew how to assume towards his defeated opponent. 

Untrue to himself and to the cause which he had espoused, he was 
sinking deeper in despondency, — even his literary activity, although 
he found in that his best and purest consolation, unable perma- 
nently to soothe his chagrin at seeing himself thrust back from the 
stage of public affairs, — when a deep and just sorrow came to his 
deliverance in the death of his daughter TuUia (45 B.C.)* Weak 
and deficient in moral fortitude as he had too often shown himself 
nnder troubles for which he was, in part, himself responsible, the 
wholesome touch of a true and worthy sorrow restoi*ed to him all 
the vigour of his best years. He turned with renewed ardour to the 
intellectual, and especially the philosophical studies, which best pro- 
mised to bring back his lost composure, and it is almost incredible 
how great was the number of works which he produced in this and 
the following year. But perhaps also we shall not err if we ascribe it 
to this renewed concentration of his energies, that after the death of 
Caesar (in the year 44) he again raised himself to take a conspicuous 
part in public affairs, and, by his philippic orations against Antony, 
surrounded his last years with a splendour which cast into the shade 
many a weak point in his former proceedings. 

To this epoch, after the death of his daughter in March, 45, 
belongs also the present Dialogue, as we gather from sundry in- 
timations given by Cicero himself. In the second book de Divi- 
ntxttonCy where he gives almost a complete survey of his works, he 
mentions next after the Tusculan Disputations, the three books de 
Natura Deorum, and after these the treatise de Divinationef on which 
he is then engaged, and which, to complete the subject, he intends 
to follow up with the book de Fato, Then, after speaking of 'some 
earlier works (sex de repuhliea libroSf quot tuno toripsimutf quuv% 
gubemacula reipuhficcB ten^mtu), and the book de Cotuolatione, which 
was undoubtedly written after Tullia's death, he proceeds : inter' 
jeetut est nuper liber is, quern ad nostrum Attioum de tenectute misi- 
mitf, whence one may reasonably conclude that the date of this piece 
U68 perhaps between the books de Natura Deorum and de'Divina- 

• Cf. ad Attic, viii. 9. 

s ad Attie. ix. 11, A. ; ad Famil. 11. 16. 
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ftoiM, Off whieh' is still more probable, that it wi^ thrown off while 
he was engaged upon the enquiry d9 Dvoinationef and so came in by 
the bye {iffterjeeUu) in the midst of greater works. That the books 
de Natwra Deorum were composed after the death of Tullia is evi- 
dent from the following passage of that work, de Natura Deor. i. 
c. 4, § 9 : Hwtata ett eUamj ut me ad. hose eonferrem^ animi agrUudOy 
fortuncB magna a ^avi commota injuria; that it was written before 
the death of Cessar is unquestionable, £rom the manner in which he 
speaks (i. § 7) of the monarchy : JEt H omnia philosophi^B prateepta 
referwnJb^r ad i^tmns aihUtramwr w» et pnblioia et priwUis in rebus ea 
prcBstitieae^ qua ratio et doctrina prancnpfent. Sin avtem quis requi- 
rityquof oauaa noe impulerit, vt hieo tarn tero liUerit mandcuremftSf nihil 
ett quod expedire tarn facile pommut. Nam quum otio langueremus et 
it eetet reipnbliece itatut, ut earn unius eontilio atque oura 
gubernari neeette estet : primum ipsius reipubUoce causa vhiloso' 
phiam nostris hominibus explicandam putavi, magni existimans tntereme 
€td deous et ad laudem emtatis^ res tarn graves tamque prosdaras Latinis 
etlam litteris cowtineri. Equally certain it is that the de DifDinaHone 
was written after Ceesar's death, as appears from the following 
passage, de Divin. ii. § 6, 7 : Id enim ipeum a Platone philosophiaque 
didieeroMf naturales esse quasdam oowcersiones rerumpublioarumt ut ecs 
ttm a prtnoipibus tenerentur, turn a populisy aliquando a singulis. 
Quod quum aeeidisset nostras reipublioce, turn, prisUnis orbati 
muneribuSf hceo studia ren&care eoepimus^ wt et animus malestiis hac pO' 
tissimum re levaretur, et prodessemus eiv^fus nostris, qtia re cunque pos* 
semiu. In libris enim sententiam dAoebamus, condonabamurj pkiloso- 
phiam nobis pro reipuUiecB procurations substUutam putahamus. Nunc, 
quoniam de republica consuli eospti sumus, tribu^tda est opera 
reipublica, vd omnis potius in ea cogitatw et eura ponenda, tantum huio 
studio rdinquendum, quantum 9XKabit a publico ojfioio et munere. If, 
therefore, we have rightly assumed that the Dialogue de Seneetute 
was an occasional effort during the composition of Cicero's greater 
Work, de Dioinatione, it follows that it also was composed after the 
death of Cceaar. 

And with thia assumption the subject and the whole tone of the 
piece perfectly accord. A eulogy on old age by an old man would 
only be written at a time when he did not feel himself oppressed by 
the burthen of his years. Now, that Cicero, when be wrote this, was 
already in years, appears from § 2 : hoc enim onere, quod mihi com^ 
mune tecum * est, aut jam urgewtis awt eerie adwntaniis seneetutis et t6 
et me ipsum levari voio. We must, therefore, assume that he wrote 
it at a time when he felt himself fresher, more vigorous and cheer- 
ful than usual. And for Cicero such was undoubtedly the time after 
Ceesar's death. He makes no secret of his rejoicing at this event, in 
a short note addressed to one of the conspirators, L. Minucius Basi- 
lus * ; there is no mistaking the complacency he expresses ' at his 



^ T. Pomponius Atticus, bom 109 B.C., -was three years ol^er tban Cioero. 
B Ad Famil. vi. 75: Tibi gratulor: mihigaudeo: ieamo: tuaiueor; ateamari 
etquid agtu quidque agatur, eertior fieri volo. 
"In the passage above-cited, de Divinaiione, il. $ 7. 
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being now again called to deliberate on tbe emergencies of the state, 
and no longer left without other resources than his literary activity. 
Once more he would feel himself elated by the flattering, delusive 
hope of a restoration of the republic, once more the prospect of an 
independent position in politics would bring back to him the days of 
his youth. In such moments, and especially with an elasticity of 
mind which quickly mastered his subject, he might naturally feel 
himself prompted to undertake a work like this which, evidently 
thrown off at a heat and at a single effort, bespeaks thereby 
that it was the result of a cheerful tone of feeling. And, there- 
fore, also it was that this little piece, as the memorial of a happy 
mood, such as in the troubled posture of public affairs, and with an 
in*itable temperament like his would rarely occur,.and but too quickly 
pass away, was one to which, as we learn from himself, he recurred 
with peculiar satisfaction : ad Attic, xiv. 21 : Legendus mihi gcepitu 
eet CcOo major ad te miuut, Aiaariorem enim me tenectut fouM. Sto- 
mctchor omnia. Sed mihi quidem /3ej3iairac. Viderint juvenes. 



If, on the whole, the conduct of Cicero as a statesman, since the 
time of his banishment, deserves but doubtful and qualified appro- 
bation, as a vriter, his merits must unquestionably be rated very 
high. Cicero's greatest deeds are his words. As in politics it was 
by the might of his eloquence, so long as he stood prominently for- 
ward on the stage of history — especially by his orations against 
Verres when the star of his fortunes was rising, those against Cati- 
line at the culminating point of his career, and those against Antony 
quite at the close of his life — ^that he gained his proudest laurels, so, 
at the time when he was more and more withdrawn from the scene, 
it was by his performances as a writer that he evinced, in its purest 
form, his love for his country ; and the words in which, almost at 
the extreme goal of his life, he expresses himself on the views by which 
he was actuated in his labours (de Divin. ii. c. 1, § 1 : Qucerenti mihi 
mvUvmque et diu cogitanti, quanam re postem prodesae quam piurimigy ne 
quando intermitterem eonsulere reipuUica ; nulla major oeeurr^foitf 
quam si optimarum artium viae traderem meis oivibus : quod eompluri* 
but jam libria me arbUror contecutum), bear beautiful testimony to the 
patriotism of his sentiments. He attained this object, and by seek- 
ing to animate and invigorate the languid intelligence of the Roman 
mind by means of Grecian culture, the sources of which he opened 
to his countrymen in his writings, he did greater service to the state 
than, with his peculiar character and in the then state of affairs, he 
could ever have achieved by his political activity. The effect of his 
state orations was limited — apart from the excellence of their form- 
to the times in which they were delivered. His philosophical works 
pointed out for the Romans a field in which alone, after the fall of 
the republic, Rome could attain to the proud distinction which 
awaited it, of becoming the people which, by its language and its 
literature, to say nothing of its law, was destined to exercise a lasting 
influence on the civilization and intellectual culture of the nations of 
mankind. 
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It is especially in his popular philosophical pieces that this patri- 
otic tendency is most prominent, perhaps its most brilliant example 
being his Cato (Icms CkOonis ') K & piece written in honour of Cato 
Uticensis, who fell by his own hand in the year 46 ; the loss of 
which is the more to be regretted, as it is probable tiiat by it he 
sought to atone for the guilt he had incurred by his ambiguous posi- 
tion in the war of Pompey and Crassus. How urgently he ad- 
vocated in this piece the cause of Cato, the noblest member and, 
properly speaking, the intellectual champion of the Pompeian party, 
we may learn from the circumstance that Ceesar, of course the oppo- 
nent of the principles represented by Cato, saw good to meet it with 
an Anticato (cf; Tacit. Ann. iv. 34). Nay, our present work on Old 
Age, which, from the principal speaker in the dialogue, bears the 
name of the elder Cato (Ceosorius, bom 234), to be seen in its right 
light, must be regarded from this point of view. It was Cicero's 
object, not merely to pass in perspicuous review what might be ad- 
vanced on either side of the question, and in the example of an old 
age, like Cato's, crowned with noble deeds and rich in blessings, to 
hold out an engaging picture to his friend T. Pomponius Atticus, 
but he certainly had in view the still higher object of exhibiting in 
such a picture the portraiture of a genuine Roman, and thereby con- 
tributing to the elevation of his own times (de Divin. ii. c. 2, § 4 : 
Qitod enim munus reipubiiccB afferre majua mdiiuve jMssumut, quam si 
docemut atque erudmus juventutetn his prcBsertim moribus atque tem- 
poribus, quibus ita prolapsa est, ut omnium opibus refrenanda ao coer* 
eenda sib, Cf. § 7)< If* therefore, the person of the elder Cato was 
very aptly chosen, as one of the grandest exemplars of genuine 
Roman virtue, and a man whose energies, even to the most ad- 
vanced old age, were incessantly devoted to the good of the state, 
yet Cicero did not confine himself strictly to the historic truth of the 
character, but idealized it from his own point of view, and softened 
down the rigid stateliness by which Cato in his own time gave mani- 
fold offence — to this end investing it with the adornment of that 
higher intellectual culture which he had himself acquired, but which 
Cato certainly could not have possessed. 

Both the quality of the moetirials which Cicero has applied to the 
discussion of his subject, and the form of its executiim, confirm the 
assumption which we have deduced from the author's own state- 
ments, that our piece was a production rapidly thi*own off in the 
course uf a few days. Apart from the consideration that the subject 
was one which closely concerned himself and must often have occupied 
his thoughts, we may remark that the greater part of the materials 
derived from Roman history would be not far to seek, especially 
as his recent piece, the laus CalUms^ had already directed his studies 
to the history of this family. As little could his beautiful description 
of the enjoyments connected with rural pursuits (c. 15, § 61, sqq.) 
need any special preparation, for one who so often resided for long 
periods on his estates in the country. And, lastly, the matter drawn 
from Greek sources is limited to a few authors, chiefly Plato and 

' Cf. de Divin. ii. o. 1, % 8. 
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^Xenophon, and is partly mere anecdote, of a kind which i^dtty 
sticks to the memory, partly is rendered A^ely, sometimes even' 
hastily. Whether, and how far, he made use of the writing of the 
philosopher Aristo, mentioned c. 1, § 3, we cannot ascertain, as the 
work has perished. 

The form is that of dialogae, but not, as in Plato, whose model he 
had before his eyes, such that the development of the thought ier 
brought about by concurrent participation of the persons engaged in 
the dialogue. Indeed it is less strict than in Cicero's other philo- 
sophical .writings. The dialogue is supposed to have taken place, as 
it appears from § 14, in the year 160 b.c. The aged Cato, then 
eighty<^four years old|is almost the only speaker. Sciffio the younger, 
who in the third Punio War took Carthaee, and Lselius his constant, 
insepaiabie friend (Hor. Sat. ii. 1,12: viffus Seipicida! et mUis aa- 
pietUia Lasti) only furnish the external inducement to the con- 
nected discourse which follows, in which Cato sets himself to 
answer seriatim the complaints usually raised against old age ; and 
we should often quite forget that we are intended to conceive it as 
spoken, not written, but that we are reminded of it here and there 
by Cato's personally addressing one or other of his two hearers, or 
oecftBionally alluding to some circumstance of their personal history. 

As Cicero himself seems to have regarded this little piece with 
great complacency — which he often alludes to by its opening words, 
Ttttf— so it was received with especial favour by his highly- culti- 
vated friend, T. Pomponius Atticus, for whom it was intended ; ad 
Attic, xvi. 3 : QiMxi tero «6n6i«, te nuigis et ma^ ddecCari, o Tite, $i 
quid ego: auges miAi eenbendi alaoritatem, xvi. 11 : Tite, tiH 
prodetee Icetor, In part derived from GTreek sources, it was itself 
often used in later times by Greeks, especially by Plutarch, in his 
biography of Cato, and by Juncus, a philosopher of the times of the 
empire, from whose work on old age some passages are preserved in 
the Anthology of John Stobseus. Theodore Graza, in the sixteenth 
century, translated the work into Greek. 



For the following Commentary I have, as in duty bound, availed 
myself of all the aids to which I had access. For especially rich 
information, I have to express my obligations to the critical editions 
of M'advig and Klotz, and the most recent, very accurate commentary 
of Dr. Gustav Tischer (Halle, 1847). 

JULIUS SOMMERBRODT. 



/ have enlanged ike Commentary with mveh culditioiuil matter from 
these and otiter sources. The notes marked T. are from Tiseher, whose 
wUuable commentary on the Tusadan Disput<xtions has fiimi^ed itke 
notes to t&« Selections from Cicero, Part iii. ; Kl. .^^om Kloix* — Ths 
text, with a very few exceptions, is that o/Madfiig, 

H. B* 



M. TULLII CICERONIS 

CATO MAJOR 

SIVE DE SENECTUTE DIALOGUS AD T. POM- 

PONIUM ATTICUM. 



I. O Tite, 81 quid ego adjuro curamve levasso, 1 

Quae nunc te coquit et versat in pectore fixa, 
Ecquid erit praerai ? 

Licet enim roihi versibus eisdem affari te, Attice, quibas 
afiktur Flamininum 

Ille vir baud magna cum re, sed plenu* fidei. 

Quamquam certo scio, non, ut Flamininum, 

Sollicitari te, Tite, sic noctesque diesque. 

Novi enim moderationem animi tui et sequitatem, teque 
non cognomen solum Atbenis deportasse, sed humani- 
tatem et intelligentiam intelligo. Et tamen te suspicor 
eisdem rebus, quibus me ipsum, interdura gravius com- 
moveri; quarum consolatio et major est et in aliud 
tempus diffc^renda. Nunc autem visum est mibi de se- 
nectute aliquid ad te conscribere. Hoc enim onere, 2 
quod mibi commune tecum est, aut jam urgentis aut 
certe adventantis senectutis et te et me ipsum levari volo ; 
etsi te quidem id modice ac sapienter, sicut omnia, et 
ferre et laturum esse certe scio. Sed mibi, quum de 
senectute aliquid vellem scribere, tu occurrebas dignus 
eo munere, quo uterque nostrum commu niter uteretur. 
Mibi quidem ita jucunda hujus libri confectio fuit, ut 
non modo omnes absterserit senectutis molestias, sed 
effecerit mollem etiam et jucundam senectutem. Nun- 
quam laudari igitur satis digne philosophia poterit, cui 
Cic, Cato Major. b 
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qai pareat, omne tempus eetatis sine molestia possit de- 

3 gere. Sed de ceteris et diximus multa et ssepe dicemus ; 
bone librum ad te de senectute misimus. Omnem autem 
sermonem tribuimus non TithoDO, ut Aristo Cius (paruixi 
enim esset auctoritatis in fabala), sed M. Catoni seni, 
quo majorem auctoritatem baberet oratio; apud quem 
Lselium et Scipionem facimus admirantes, quod is tam 
facile senectutem ferat, iisque eum respondentem. Qui 
si eruditius videbitur disputare, quam consuevit ipse in 
suis libris, attribuito Uteris Grsecis, quarum constat eum 
perstudiosum fuisse in senectute. Sed quid opus est 
plura ? Jam enim ipsitiA Catonis sermo explicabit no- 
stram omnem de senectute sententictm. 

4 II. Scipio, Ssepenumero admirari soleo cum hoc C. 
Leelio quum ceterarum rerum tuam excellentem, M. Cato, 
perfectamque sapientiam, tum vel maxime, quod nun- 
quam tibi senectutem gravem esse senserim ; quse pie- 
risque senibus sic odiosa est, ut onus se iEtna gravius 
dicant sustinere. Cato, Rem baud sane, Seipio et Lseli, 
difficilem admirari videminit. Quibus enim nihil est ia 
ipsis opis ad bene beateque vivendum, iis omnis setus 
gravis est ; q.\ii autem omnia bona a se ipsi petunt, iis 
nihil potest malum videri, quod naturae necessitas affe- 
rat ; quo in genere est in primis senectus, quam ut adi- 
piscantur, omnes optant^ eendem accusant adeptam; 
tanta est. stultitis incoui^ts^ntia atque perversitae^ Obre* 
pere aiunt eam citius« quam putastent^ Primum* quia 
coegit eos falsum pvtare ? Qui enim oitiuA adolesceBtisa 
senectus, quam pueritiw adolescentia obrepit ? Deiadet 
qui minus gravis esset iia, senectos* si octingentesimum 
annum agerent, quam si ootogeiaqoum ? Preeterita enim 
Betas, quam vis longa, quum effluxisaet, nulla consolatioa? 

5 perm ulcere posset stultam senectutem. Quociroa si sar 
pientiam meam admirari soletifr (quae utinam digna eaaot 
opinione vestra noatroque cognomine !), in hoc samns- 
sapientes, quod naturan^ optupiam ducem taoquam deum 
sequimur eique par/emua; a qu«i noa veri simile est, 
quum ceterse partes aBtf^tiBbjenedescriptee^sint.extremum 
actum, tanquam ab inerti poetii« esse negleotum. Sed 
tamen necesse fuit, ease aliquid extremam et, tanquam 
in arborum bacis terrseque fnictibtts» matoritftte tempts 
stiva qviasi vietum et cadaoum; quod ferendiutt eai molr 
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liter sapienti. Quid est emtn nHud GHgantutn tnodo 
belkre CDm^ dm, nisi natame repugnare ? Laihts, Atqui, 6 
Citto, gratkaitnam nobis,* tit etiaimpro Scipioue pollicear, 
feceris, si, qaoniam speramas, vblumus qaidem certe 
senes fieri, malto ante a te didiceritnus, qnibus facillime 
rationibus ingravescentem eetatem ferre possimus. Cato, 
Faciam vero, Ladli,'pr8e8ertimsiatriqQeve8trnm, tttdicis, 
gmtom fulurnm est. Lalius, VoltuntDB sane, nisi mo- 
lestttm est, Cato, tanqaam longam aliqaam viam confe- 
ceris, quam nobis quoque ingrediendum sit, istuc, quo 
pervenieti, ^dere, quale sit. 

in. Cato, BV&eiam, atpotero, Laeli. Bsepe enim inter- 7 
fni qnerelis eeqaalittm meoram (pares aiitem, vetere pro- 
verbio, cam paribus facillimis congregantar), qude C. 
Salinator, quae Sp. Albinns, homines consulares, nostri 
fere «eqiMiles,'deplorare solebaiit, turn qtiod Voluptatibas 
earerent, sine quibas vitatn nalhim putarent, turn quod 
spemerentat* ab iis, a quibus essent coli soliti. Qui 
niihi non id videbantur accusare, qttodessetaccusandum. 
Nam si id culpa senectutis accideret, eadem mihi usu 
yenirent reliquisque omnibus majoribus natu; quorum 
ego multorum cognovi senectutem sine querela, qui se et 
libidinum vinclis laxatos esse non moleste ferrent, nee a 
auis despicerentnr. Sed omnium istiusmodi querelarum 
in moribtts est culpa, non in aetate. Moderati enim et 
nee difficiles nee inhuman! senes tolerabilem senectutem 
agunt; importunitas antem et inhumanitas omni setati 
molesta est. Lalius. Est, ut dicis, Gato ; sed fortasse 8 
direrit qaispiam, tibi propter opes et copias et dignita- 
tem tuam tolerabiliorem senectutem yideri ; id autem 
non posse multis condngere. Cato. Est istuc quidem, 
Lseli, aliquid; sed 'nequaquam in isto* omnia; ut Themi- 
Btodes fertur Seripbio cuidam in jurgio respondisse, * 
quum iUe dixisseti non eirai 6ua,'sed patriae gloria splen- 
dorem asseoutum; Nee hercule, inqult,^i ego Seripbius 
easeni, nee tu, si Atbeniensi»'esses,claru6ttnquam fuisses; 
quod eodem modo desenecttfte dici potest. Nee enim in 
Bunima inopia le^ns esse seneetus potest, ne sapient! 
quidem, nee insipienti etiam in summa copia non gravis. 
Aptissima omnino sunt, Scipio et Lnli, arma senectuttis 9 
artea exeroitationesque vii^tum, quae in onmi aetate 
cuius, qnnrn diu multmnque yixeris, mixificos efferunt 
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fructus, non solam quia nanquam deserunt, ne eztremo 
quidem tempore setatis (quamquam id quidem maximum 
est), varum etiam quia conscientia bene actae vitse multo- 
rumque bene factor um recordatio jucundissima est. 

10 IV. Ego Q. Maximum, eum, qui Tarentum recepit, 
senem adolescens ita dilexi, ut sequalem. Erat enim in 
illo viro comitate condita gravitas. nee senectus mores 
mutaverat. Quamquam eum colere ccepi non admodam 
grandem natu, sed tamen jam oetate provectum. Anno 
enim post consul primum fuerat, quam ego natus sum ; 
cumque eo quartum consule adolescentulufl miles ad 
Capuam profectus sum, quintoque anno post ad Tarentum. 
Quaestor deinde quadriennio post factus sum, quern ma- 
gistratum gessi consulibus Tuditano et Cetbego, quam 
quidem ille admodum senex suasor legis Cinciae de donis 
et muneribus fait. Hie et bella gerebat ut adolescens, 
quum plane grandis esset, et Annibalem juveniliter ex-> 
sultantem patientia sua molliebat ; de quo praeclare fa* 
miliaris noster Ennius : 

Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem ; 
Non enim rumores ponebat ante salutem. 
Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria claret. 

1 1 Tarentum vero qua vigilantia, quo consilio recepit ! quum 
quidem, me audiente, Salinatori, qui, amisso oppido, fu- 
gerat in arcem, glorianti atque ita dicenti : Mea opera, 
Q. Fabi, Tarentum recepisti ; Certe, inquit ridens ; nam 
nisi tu amisisses, nunquam recepissem. Nee vero in 
armis praestantior, quam in toga; qui consul iterum, Sp. 
Carvilio coUega quiescente, C. Flaminio, tribuno plebis, 
quoad potuit, restitit, agrum Picentem et Gallicum viri- 
tim contra senatus auctoritatem dividenti, augurque 
quum esset, dicere ausus est, optimis auspiciis ea geri, 
quae pro rei publicae salute gererentur ; quae contra rem 

12 publicam ferrentur, contra auspicia ferri. Malta in eo 
viro praeclara cognovi ; sed nihil est admirabilius, quam 
quomodo ille mortem filii tulit, clari viri et consalaris. 
Est in manibas laudatio; quam quum legimus, quern 
pbilosophum non contemnimus ? Nee vero ille in luce 
modo atque in oculis civium magnus, sed intus domique 
praestantior. Qui sermo ! quae praecepta ! quanta notitia 
antiquitatis ! quae scientia juris augurii I Multae etiam, 



ut in 'hcfmine "Rotti^o, l^rfe ; ot^nia in^idaoHa tenebat 
H<m ddlxiestica solam, sed etkm externa bella. Ctijas 
setniiotie Jtia tuto cupide friicibar, qtiafti jam df^inarem 
id, qHod evenit, illb 'exstincito fore, unde discerem, ne- 
minein» 

V. QuolrstiB 4gitar htec ttf fib *multa de Maxiiflo ? Qtiia 1 3 
-prehtto videtis, nefas eirse didta, miseraih fttisse talem 
seti^^ut^m. Nee tafneti -omnes pdssunt ess6 Scipiones 
attt Maxifnri, ut urbicnn eXf»ngncMones, tit pediei^tres na- 
yatesf^ pu^as, tit bella a se gesta, ut ttiumphos re- 
eordentur. Est -etiam quiete e!t pui^ BMqtxe eleganter 
actae aetatis placida ac lenis senectos, "qtrsQem accepitxms 
Platonis, qui ano et octogesimo anno scribens «st mor- 
tuus ; qualem Isocratis, qui eum librum, qui Panathenai- 
CU8 inscribitur, quarto et nonagesimo anno scripsisse se 
dicit, vixitqne quinqttenninm postea; cajus tnagister 
lieontintis Gorgias centum et iseptem compkvit anuod, 
neqde utiquaih in suo studio atque opere cessavit. Qui, 
qaum ex eo qu^ncfetur, cur tarn diu vieUet esse in vita, 
Nihil habeo, inquit, quod acfcusem senectuteih. Prse- 14 
clarum responsum et docto bomine dignum. Sua enim 
vitia insipientes et suam ctApam in senettutem con- 
fefunt; quod non faciebat is, cujus modo mentioiieai 
fefci, Ennius : 

Sicut fortis equus, spatio qui sspe supremo 
¥ tcit Olylm^a, nunc Benio conrfectu' quiesclt. 

Equl foftis et VictOfis sesie^cta'ti comp'arat suam. Quern 
qutdtem^ probe meminisse potestid. Anno enlm uhdevi- 
cesimo post ejus mortem hi bohsUles, T. Ftamininus et 
M*. Acilius, facti sunt ; ille autem Csepione et Philippo 
itefum consulibus mottuas est, quiim ego, quinque et 
se^aginta annds nattis, legem Voconiam magna voce et 
bonis lateribuis suasissi^. Annos septuaginta natUs (tot 
etiim tixit Ennids) ita fefebat diio, quae maxima pu- 
tantur, on^ra, paupet'tatgm et denectutein, ut eis paene 
d^ectaii videretur. Etenitn, quuiA complector animo, 15 
quattuor reperio causas, cut senectus misera vicleatur, 
unam, qudd avocet B rebud gerendis, alteram, quod 
corpus faciat infirmtas, tertiara, quod privet omnibus 
ftte volu'ptatibas, quartern, quod baud procul absit a 
morte. Earum, si placet, causaruin quanta quamque sit 
justa unaquseque, videamus. 
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VI. A rebus gerendis senectus abstrahit. Qaibue ? 
an lis, quae juveutute geruntur et viribus? Nullsene 
igitur res suut seniles, quae, vel infirmis corporibus, 
animo tamen adrainistrentur ? Nibil ergo agebat Q. 
Maxiraus? nihil L. Paullus, pater tuus, Scipio, socer 
optimi viri, filii mei ? Ceteri senes, Fabricii, Curii, 
Coruncanii, quum rem publicam consilio et auctoritate 
16 defendebant, nibil agebant ? Ad Appii Claudii senectu- 
tern accedebat etiam, nt caecus esset; tamen is, quum 
sententia senatus inclinaret ad pacem cum Pyrrbo foedus- 
que faciendum, non dubitavit dicere ilia, quae versibos 
persecutus est Ennius : 

Quo vobis mentes, rectae quse stare solebant 
Antehac, dementes sese flezere viai ? 

ceteraque gravissime ; notum enim vobis carmen est ; et 
tamen ipsius Appii exstat oratio. Atque haec ille egit 
septem et decem annos post alterum consulatum, quum 
inter duos consulatus anni decem interfuissent, censor- 
que ante consulatum superiorem fuisset ; ex quo intelli- 
'^ gitur, Pyrrhi bello grandem sane fuisse; et tamen sic a 
17patribus accepimus. Nihil igitur afferunt, qui in re 
gerenda versari senectutem negant, similesque sunt, ut 
si qui gubematorem in navigando nihil agere dicant, 
quum alii malos scandant, alii per foros cursent, alii 
sentinam exhauriant, ille clavum tenens quietus sedeat 
in puppi. Non facit ea, quae juvenes ; at vero multo 
majora et meliora facit. Non viribus aut velocitatibus 
aut celeritate corporum res magnae geruntur, sed consilio, 
auctoritate, sententia, quibus non modo non orbari, sed 

18 etiam augeri senectus solet. Nisi forte ego vobis, qui 
et miles et tribunus et legatus et consul versatus sum in 
vario genere bellorum, cessare nunc videor, quum bella 
non gero. At senatui, quae sint gerenda, praescribo, et 
quomodo; Karthagini, male jam diu cogitHUti, bellum 
multo ante denuntio ; de qua vereri non ante desinam, 

19 quam illam excisam esse cognovero. Quam palmam 
utinam dii immortales, Scipio, tibi reservent, ut avi re- 
liquias persequare ! cujus a morte quintus hie et tricesi- 
mus annus est ; sed memoriam illius viri omnes excipient 
anni consequentes. Anno ante me censorem mortuus 
est, decem annis post meum consulatum, quum consul 
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iterum me console creatas eseet. Nam igitnr, si ad 
centesimum annum vULisset, aenectutis eum suae poeni- 
teret ? Nee enim excursione nee aaltu nee eminus haatis 
aut comminas gladiia uteretnr, sed eonsilio, ratione, 
sententia. Quae nisi essent in senibus, non summum 
consilium majores noatri appellassent senatum. Apud 20 
Lacedaemonios qaidem ii, qui amplisaimum magistratum 
gerunt, ut sunt, sic etiam nominantur senes. Quod ai 
legere aut audire "voletis externa, maximas res publicaa 
ab adolescentibus labefactatas, a senibus sustentatas et 
restitutas reperietis. 

Cedo, qui vestram rem publicam tantam ainisistis tain cito ? 

eic enim percontantur, ut est in Naevii Ludo ; respon- 
dentur et alia et hoc in primis : 

Proventabant oratores novi, stulti, adolescentuli. 

Temeritas est videlicet florentis aetatis, prudentia sene- 
scentis. 

VII. At memoria minuitur. Credo, nisi cam exer- 21 
ceas, aut etiam si sis natura tardior. Tbemistocles 
omnium civium perceperat nomina. Nam igitur cense- 
tis eum, quum aetate processisset, qui Aristides esset, 
Lysimacbum salutare solitum ? Equidem non modo eos 
novi, qui sunt, sed eorum patres etiam et avos ; nee 
sepulcra legens vereor, quod aiunt, ne memoriam perdam ; 
his enim ipsis legendis in memoriam redeo mortuorum. 
Nee vero quemquam senem audivi oblitum, quo loco the- 
saurum obruisset. Omnia, quae curant, meminerunt, vadi- 
monia constituta, qui sibi, cui ipsi debeant. Quid juri&con- 22 
sulti? quid pontiiices? quid augures? quid philosophi 
senes ? quam multa meminerunt ! Manent ingenia seni- 
bus, modo permaneat studium et industria, nee ea solum 
in Claris et honoratis viris, sed in vita etiam privata et 
quieta. Sophocles ad summam senectutem tragoedias 
fecit ; quod propter studium quum rem negligere fami- 
liarem videretur, a filiis in judicium vocatus est, ut, 
quemadmodum nostro more male rem gerentibus patri- 
bus bonis interdici solet, sic ilium, quasi desipientem, a 
re familiari removerent judices. Turn senex dicitur earn 
fabulam, quam in manibus habebat et proxime scripserat, 
(Edipum Coloneum, recitasse judicibus qaaesisseqae, nnm 
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iUud carmen dcsipicntis ^tdevetcir. Qao recitatb sen- 

23 tentiis judiomn est liberatu8« Nam igitar faanc, nam 
Homennn, num H«sioduiii, Simoiiidem^ Stesichornm, 
num, qiios ante dixi, Isoorfttem, Gorgiatn, nam phHoso- 
j^ioram priocipes, Pythagomm, Democfitntn, nutn Pla- 
tonem, nnm Xenocratem, nmn postto Zenon^m, Clean- 
them, aoteom, quem vos etista vi^tw Romtt, Diogenem 
Stoicam coegit in sais stndiis obmuteseere senectns ? an 
in omnibas his stadioram agitalio Yitae aequalis fuit? 

24 Age, ut ista divina 4Btadaa omittaraas, possum nominare 
ex agro Sabino rusticos Romanos, vieinos at familtares 
meos, quibus absentibus nunquam fere ulla in agro ma- 
jora opera fiant, non serendis, non percipiendis, non 
condiendis froctibus. Quamquara tn aliis minas hoc 
miram est; nemo enim ei^t tam senex, qoi se annum 
non putet posse vivere ; sed iidem in eis elaboraat, quae 
sciunt nihil ad se omnino pertinere. 

Serit arbores, quae seclo prosint alteri, 

25 ut alt Statius noster in Synepbebis. Nee vero dobitet 
agricola, quamvis sit sen ex, queerenti* cul seflat, respon- 
dere : Diis immortalibus, qui me non accipere modo 
hiec a ma^ribtts vohiemnt, sed etiam posteris prodere. 

VIU. Melius Casdlius de sene aketi saeculo prospi- 
oiente, quam illud idem : 

Edepol, senectus, si nil quidquam aliud vid 
Apportes tecum, quutn advcfnis, unum id sat est, 
Quod dia vivendo muha, quae non vtdi; fidet. 

£t multa fortasse, quae vult. Atque in ea> quae non vult, 
saepe etiam adolescentia incurrit. Illud vero idem Cae- 
cilius vitiosius : 

Turn equidem in senocta hoc d«puto tniftGtrinntm) 
Sentire, ea aetate esse se odioeum alteri. 

26 Jocuadam potias» qaam odiosum. Ut entm adoleseenti-^ 
bus bona indole praeditis saptentes senes delectantur, 
leviorque fit senectos eomm, <|ui a juventute coluntut et 
diliguntnr, sic adolescentea senum prsecepttti gaudent, 
quibtts-ad virtutom stadia ducuntur. Nee minus intel- 
ligo me vobis, quam mihi yob esse jncandos. Sed 
VKletis, ut senectns non modo languida atque iners non 
8it» veram. etiam sit operosa et semper agens aliquid et 
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iBoliens, tale scilicet, qaale cujusque studiam in snpe- 
riore vita fuit. Quid ? qui etiam addiscunt aliquid ? ut 
et Solonem versibus gloriantem videmus, qui se quotidie 
aliquid addiscentem dicit senem fieri, et ego feci, qui 
literas Grsecas aenex didici ; quas quidem sic avide arri- 
pui, quasi diutumam sitim explere cupiens, ut ea ipsa 
mihi nota essent, quibus me nunc exemplis uti videtis. 
Quod quum fecisse Socratem in fidibus audirem, vellem 
equidem etiam illud (discebant enim fidibus antiqui), sed 
in literis certe elaboravi. 

IX. Ne nunc quidem vires desidero adolescentis (is 27 
enim erat locus alter de vitiis senectutis), non plus, quam 
adolescens tauri aut elepbanti desiderabam. Quod est, 
eo decet uti et, quidquid agas, agere pro viribus. Quae 
enim vox potest esse contemptior, quam Milonis Croto- 
niatae ? qui, quum jam senex esset, atbletasqne se exer- 
centes in curriculo videret, adspexisse lacertos suos 
dicitur iUacrimansque dixisse : At bi quidem jam mortui 
sunt. Non vero tam isti, quam tu ipse, nugator. Neque 
enim ex te unquam es nobilitatus, sed ex lateribus et 
lacertis tuis. Nihil Sex. iElius tale, nihil multis annis 
ante Ti. Coruncanius, nihil roodo P. Crassus, a quibus 
jura civibus praescribebantur ; quorum usque ad extre- 
mum spiritum est provecta prudentia. Orator metuo 28 
ne languescat senectnte ; est enim munus ejus non inge- 
nii solum, sed laterum etiam et virium. Omnino cano- 
rum ill^d in voce splendescit etiam, nescio quo pacto, in ' 
senectute; quod equidem adhuc non amisi; et videtis 
annos; sed tamen est decerns senis sermo quietus et 
remissus, facitque perssepe ipsa sibi audientiam diserti 
senis compta et mitis oratio. Quam si ipse exequi ne- 
queas, possis tamen Scipioni prsecipere et Lselio. Quid 
est enim jucundius senectute stipata studiis juventutis ? 
An ne eas quidem vires senectuti relinqnimus, ut adole- 29 
scentes doceat, instituat, ad omne officii munus instruct ? 
quo quidem opere quid potest esse prseclarius? Mihi 
vero Cn. et P. Scipiones et avi tui duo, L. iEmilius et 
P. Africanus, comitatu nobilium juvenum fortunati vide- 
bautur; nee uUi bonarum artium roagistri non beati 
putaudi, quam vis consenuerint vires at que defecerint. 
Etsi ista ipsa defectio virium adolescentiae vitiis efficitur 
ssepius quam senectutis. Libidinosa enim et intempe- 
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30 rans addlesoentia effetum corpns tradtt«etiectati: Cyras 
qnidem apad XenophooAem eo sermoDe, qaem moriena 
habuit, qaum admodum aenex esset, negat «e unqoam 
sensieee, senectuteni saann imbecilliorem fatctana, quam 
adolevceatia fuieaet. Ego L. MeteUam memini puer 
(qui qaum quadriennio post altenim conaulatum pontifex 
maxiBias factus asset, viginti etduoa aimoB ei saowdotio 
prsefdit), ita bonia €B8e viribas extremo tempore eetatia, 
ut adolesceatiam^non requirevet. Nibil neoesse eat mihi 
de me ipso dicere ; quamquam est id qaidem aenik seta- 
tique nostrae coneeditur^ 

31 X. Videtiene, at apod Homeram acBpisattive Nestor de 
vktutibos sais pr»dioet ? Tertiam e&im jam aetatem 
bominum vivebait ; nee erat ei vereadum) ae "reira pne- 
dicans de se nimia videretur aot tnsolens «iUt loqaaz. 
Etenim, at ait Homeras, ex ejas liagaa melle dalcior 
flaebat oratio ; qoam ad aoavitatem nolUs egebat oorpo-* 
ris viribus. Et tamen dax ille Gfrseciee nasqoam optat, 
at Ajacia similes babeat decern, aed ift Nestoria ; qaod 
ai sibi aociderit, non dvbitat, qain brevi aft Troja peritnra. 

32 Sed redeo ad me. Qaartam ago annam et octogesimam ; 
vellem eqaidem idem poaae gloriari, quod Cyras ; sed 
tamen boo qaeo dicere, non me qaidem its esse viribns, 
qaibas aut miles bello Panioo aat quaestor eodem bello 
aot consul in Hiapama faeiim, aot qoadriennio post, 

^ qaam tribanus mSitaris depagnavi apad Tbermopylaa, 
M'. OlabrioBe conaule ; sed tamen, at vt>s Tidei^s, non 
pUme me enervafvit nee afflixit s^neotoa ; bob caria vires 
meaa deaiderat, non roatra, non amici, non clientes, non 
hospites. Nee enim unqoam aam assensas veAeri illi 
kradaitoqae proverbio, quod monet, matare fieri aenem, 
ai .din velis senex ease. £!go yieiFo me minus dia senem 
esse mallera, qaam ease senem ante, quam essem. 
Itaqoie nemo adhac oonvenire me v&luit, cui foerim oc- 

33 cupataa. At minus faiteo virium, qaam vestrom ater- 
vis. Ne vos qaidem T. Pontii centarionis virea liabetiB ; 
.nam ideirco est ille prasstaBtior ? Moderaitio modo 
Tiriom adsit, et tantum, quantam potest 'qoisqae, nita- 
tor; nsB ille non magno desiderio tenebftar viriam. 
Olympie per atadiom ing^essm esse Milo dicitar, qaum 
humerls austineret bovem vivam. Utrom igilar baa 
eorporis an Pytbagons tibi media vires iogeoii dari? 
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Deniqae isto bono iitare, dan ad^t ; quam absit, ae re- 
quiras ; nisi forte adokscentes puearitiam* pauUmn state 
progresfii adoleacentiam. debent reqiiirere. Careaa est 
oertaa statia- et noa via naturaB eaqae simplex, suaqoer 
caique part& statia tempestivitafr eat data, ut et infirmitaa 
pueroroia et ferooitas juvenum et gravitas jaoi oonatantia 
s^tatia et seoectutis maturitas natarale quiddam habeat, 
quod sao tempore percipi debeat. Aadire te arbitror, 34 
Scipio, boapea tuoa avitus Masinisaa qaas faciat hodie». 
nonagiata aaooa nataa; qoamingresaoa iter pedibus^ait, 
in eqaam omniao aon adaeendere; qaum equo, ex eqvio 
son desceodere; nullo imbre, nullo frigore addoci, ut 
capite operto sit ; sammam ease in eo corporia aiccita* 
tern ; itaqoe ooi^ia exeqoi regis officia et munera. Po- 
test igitar exercitatio et temperantia etiam in seD«ctate 
conservare aliqaid pristini roboris. 

XI. Ne sint in senetstote virea. Ne postolantor qoi- 
dem vires a aeneotote. Crgo et legibus et institotis- 
▼acat aetas nostra maneribua iis, qfis non possunt sine 
viribos susdneri. Itaque non modo, quod non possumus, 
sed ne quantnro possumua quidem> cogiman At multi 35 
ita sunt imbecilli senes, ot nullaoi officii aat omnino Titaa 
munus exequi poaaint. At id quidem non propriam 
aenectutia vitium eat, sed commune valetudinis^ Quam. 
fait imbecillos P. Africani filins is, qui te adoptavit I 
qnaro tenui aut nulla potiua valetudine ! Quod ni ita 
ftiiaset, alteram illud extitiaset lumen civitatis ; ad pa* 
temam enim magnitudinem animi doctrina aberior ac^ 
ceseerat. Quid mirum igitur in senibus* si infirmi sunt 
aliquando, qaum id ne adolescentes quidem- effugere. 
poseint? Resistendum, Lseli et Scipio, senectuti efit,, 
ejusque vitia diligentia compeusanda sunt ; pognandum^ 
tanquam contra morbum« aic contra seneotutem; ha<p- 
benda ratio valetodinia ; utendum exercitationibus mo* 36 
dicis ; tantum cibi et potionis adbib^^dom, ut reficiantur 
vires, non opprimantur. Nee vero corpori scdi sahve- 
niendum est, eed mentiatqae animo molto magia. Nam 
baec qooque^ nisi tanquam lamini oleum instillea. ex- 
tinguuntar senectute. £t corpora quidem exercitationam 
defatigatione ingraveaount, animi autem exercendo le* 
vantur. Nam quoaait Cssoilias camicos stultoa ^enea, boa 
significat credaloa» obliyiosoa> dissolutos ; q/os^ vitia aunt 
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non senectutis, sed inertis, ig^avee, somnicalosse senecta- 
tis. Ut petalantia, ut libido magis est adolescentiara, 
qaam senum, nee tamen omniam adolescentium, sed non 
proborum, sic ista senilis stultitia, qua; deliratio appellari 

37 solet, senam leviam est, non omnium. Quattuor ro« 
bastos iilios, quinque filias, tantam domum, tantas cli- 
entelas Appius regebat et ceecus et senex; intentam 
enim animam, tanquam arcum, habebat, nee langae- 
scens succambebat senectuti. Tenebat non modo aucto- 
ritatem, sed etiam imperium in suos; metaebant servi, 
verebantar liberi, carum omnes habebant ; vigebat in 

38 ilia domo mos patrius et disciplina. Ita enim senectus* 
honesta est, si se ipsa defendit, si jus saam retinet, si 
nemini mancipata est, si usque ad ultimura spiritum do- 
minatur in suos. Ut enim adolescentem, in quo est senile 
aliquid, sic senem, in quo est aliquid adolescentis, probo ; 
quod qui sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, animo 
nunquam erit. Septimus mihi Originum liber est in 
manibus ; omnia antiquitatis monumenta colligo ; cau« 
sarum illustrium, quascumque defendi, nunc quum maxi- 

' me conficio orationes ; jus augurium, pontificium, civile 
tracto; multum etiam Grsecis literis utor; Pythagore- 
orumque more exercendse memorise gratia, quid quoque 
die dixerim, audierim, egerim, commemoro vesi>eri. Use 
sunt exercitationes ingenii, hsec curricula mentis ; in his 
desttdans atque elaborans corporis vires non magno opere 
desidero. Adsum amicis; venio in senatum frequens, 
ultroque affero res multum et dia cogitatas, easque tueor 
animi, non corporis viribus. Qute si exequi nequirem, 
tamen me lectulus mens oblectaret ea ipsa cogitantem, 
quae jam agere non possem ; sed ut possim, facit acta 
vita. Semper enim in his studiis laboribusque viventt 
non intelligitur, qnando obrepat senectus; ita sensim 
sine sensu setas senescit, nee subito frangitur, sed diu- 
tumitate exting^itur. 

39 XI J. Sequitur tertia vitaperatio senectutis, quod earn 
carere dicunt voluptatibus. O prseclarum munus setatis, 
si quid em id aufert a nobis, quod est in adolescentia 
vitiosissimum ! Accipite enim, optimi adolescentes, ve- 
terem orationem Archytse Tarentini, magni in primis et 
preeclari viri, qute mihi tradita est, quum essem adole- 
scens Tarenti cum Q. Maximo. Nullam capitaliorem 
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pestem qoam voluptatem corporis hominibus dieebat a 

natura datam, cujus voluptatis avidae Hbidines temere et 

efirenate ad potiundom incitarentur. Hinc patrise pro- 40 

ditiones, hinc rerom publicaram eversiones, hinc cum 

hostibtts claadestina colloquia nasci; nullum denique 

acelus, nullum malum facinus esse, ad quod suscipien- 

dum Qon libido voluptatis impelleret; stupra vero et 

adulteria et omne tale flagitium nullis excitari aliis ille- 

cebris nisi Toluptatis. Quumque homini sive natura 

sive quis deus nihil mente prsestabilius dedisset, huic 

divino muneri ae dono nihil tam esse inimicum quam 

voluptatem. Nee enim libidine dominante temperantise 41 

locum esse» neque omnino in voluptatis regno virtutem 

posse coDsistere. Quod quo magis intelligi posset, 

fingere animo jubebat tanta incitatum aliquem voluptate 

corporis, quanta percipi posset maxima. Nemini cen- 

sebat fore dubium^ quin tamdiu, dum ita gauderet, nihil 

agitare mente, nihil ratione, nihil cogitatione consequi 

posset. Qttocirca nihil esse tam detestabile tamque 

pestiferum quam voluptatem, si quidem ea, quum major 

esset atque longinquior, omne animi lumen extingueret. 

Haec cum C. Pontio Samnite, patre ejus, a quo Caudino 

proelio Sp. Postomiusi, T. Veturius consules superati 

sunt, loGutum Archytam, Nearchus Tarentinus, hospes 

noster, qui in amicitia populi Roman! permanserat, se a 

inajoribus natu accepisse dieebat, quum quidem ei ser- 

moni interfuisset Plato Atheniensis; quem Tarentum 

venisse L. Camillo, Appio Claudio consulibus reperio. 

Quorsus hsec ? ut intelligatis, si voluptatem aspernari 42 

ratione et sapientia non possemus, magnam habendam 

senectuti gratiam, quae efficeret, ut id non liberet, quod 

non oporteret. Impedit enim consilium voluptas ; ra- 

tioni inimica est ; mentis, ut ita dicam, prsstringit ocu« 

Ids, nee habet uUam cum virtute commercium. Invitus 

feci, ut fortissimi viri T. Flaminini fratrem L. Flamini- 

num e senatu ejicerem. septem annis post quam consul 

fiusset; sed notandam putavi libidinem. lUe enim, 

quum esset consul, in Gallia exoratus in convivio a 

scorto est, ut seouri feriret aliquem eorum, qui in vin* 

Cttlis essent damnati rei capitalis. Hie Tito, fratre suo» 

censore, qui proximus ante me fuerat, elapsus est; 

mihi vero et Flacco neutiquam probari potuit tam flagi- 

Cic. Cato Major. c 
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tiosa et tarn perdita libido, quae cum probro privato con- 
jangeret imperii dedecus. 

XIII. Saepe audivi a majoribus natu, qui se porro 

43 pueros a senibus audisse dicebant, mirari solitum C. Fa- 
bricium, quod, quum apud regem Pyrrbum legatus 
esset, audisset a Thessalo Cinea, esse quendam Athenis, 
qui se sapientem profiteretur, eumque dicere, omnia, 
quae faceremus, ad voluptatem esse referenda. Quod 
ex eo audientes M*. Curium et Ti. Coruncanium optare 
solitos, ut id Samnitibus ipsique Pyrrho persuaderetur, 
quo facilius vinci possent, quum se voluptatibus dedis- 
sent. Vixerat M'. Curius cum P. Decio, qui quinquen- 
nio ante eum consulem se pro re publica quarto con- 
eulatu devoverat; norat eundem Fabricius, norat Co- 
runcanius; qai quum ex sua vita, turn ex ejus,. quern 
dico, Decii facto judicabant, esse profecto aliquid na- 
tura pulchrum atque praeclarum, quod sua sponte pete- 
retur, quodque, spreta et contempta voluptate, optimus 

44 quisque sequeretur. Quorsum igitur tarn multa de to* 
luptate ? Quia non modo vituperatio nulla, sed etiam 
sum ma laus senectutis est, quod ea voluptates nuUas 
roagno opere desiderat. Caret epulis exstructisque 
roensis et frequentibus poculis. Caret ergo etiam vino« 
lentia et cruditate et insomniis. Sed si idiquid dandum 
est Yoluptati, quoniam ejus blanditiis non facile obsisti- 
mus (divine enim Plato escam malorum appellat volup- 
tatem, quod ea videlicet homines capiantur, ut pisces), 
quamquam immoderatis epulis caret senectus, modicis 
tamen conviviis delectari potest. C. Duillium, M. F., 
qui Poenos classe primus devicerat, redeuntem a coena 
senem saepe videbam puer; delectabatur crebro fanali 
et tibicine, quae sibi nuJlo exemplo privatus sumpserat ; 
tantum licentise dabat gloria. Sed quid ego alios ? ad 

45 me ipsum jam revertar. Primum habui semper soda- 
les. Sodalitates autem me quaestore constitutae sunt, 
sacris Idaeis Magnae Matris acceptis. £pulabar igitur 
cum sodalibus, omnino modice, sed erat quidam fervor 
setatis; qua progrediente omnia fiunt in dies mitiora. 
Neque enim ipsorum conviviorum delectationem volupta- 
tibus corporis magis, quam ccetu amicorum et sermonibus 
metiebar. Bene enim majores accubitionem epularem 
amicorum, quia vitae conjunctionem haberet, convivium 
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nominarnnt, melius quam Grseci, qui hoc idem tum com* 
potationem, turn conccenationem vocant, ut, quod in eo 
genere minimum est, id maxime probare videantur. 

XIV. Ego vero propter sermonis delectationem tem- 46 
pestivis qnoque conviviis delector, nee cum sequalibus 
solum, qui pauci admodum restant, sed cum vestra 
etiam setate atque vobiscum ; habeoque senectutl mag- 
nam gratiam, quse mibi sermonis avi^tatem auxit, po- 
tionis et cibi sustulit. Quod si quern etiam ista delec- 
tant (ne omnino bellum indixisse videar voluptati, cujus 
est fortasse quidam naturalis modus), non intelligo, ne 
in istis quidem ipsis voluptatibus, carere sensu senectu- 
tem. Me vero et magisteria delectant a majoribus insti-> 
tuta et is sermo, qui more majorum a summo adhibetur 
in poculo, et pocula, sicut in symposio Xenopbontis est, 
minuta atque rorantia, et refrigeratio sestate et vicissim 
aut sol aut ignis hibemus. Quae quidem etiam in Sabi- 
nis persequi soleo, conviviumque vicinorum quotidie 
compleo, quod ad multam noctem quam maxime possu- 
mus vario sermone producimus. At non est volupta- 47 
tum tanta quasi titillatio in senibus. Credo ; sed ne 
desideratio quidem. Nihil autem est molestum, quod 
non desideres. Bene Sophocles, quum ex eo quidam 
jam affecto aetate qusereret, utereturne rebus venereis, 
Dii meliora ! inquit ; ego vero libenter istinc sicut a 
domino agresti ac furioso profugi. Cupidis enim re- 
rum talium odiosum fortasse et molestum est carere; 
satiatis vero et expletis jucundius est carere quam frui. 
Quamquam non caret is, qui non desiderat ; ergo hoc 
non desiderare dico esse jucundius. Quod si istis ipsis 48 
voluptatibus bona aetas fruitur libentius, primum parvu- 
lis fruitur rebus, ut diximus, deinde iis, quibus senectus, 
si non abunde potitur, non omnino caret. Ut Turpione 
Ambivio magis delectatur, qui in prima cavea spectat, 
delectatur tamen etiam, qui in ultima, sic adolescentia 
voluptates propter intuens magis fortasse Isetatur, sed 
delectatur etiam senectus procul eas spectans tantum, 
quantum sat est. At ilia quanti sunt, animum, tan- 49 
quam emeritis stipendiis libidinis, ambitionis, contentio- 
num, inimicitiarum, cupiditatum omnium, secum esse 
secumque (ut dicitur) vivere ? Si vero habet aliquod 
tanquam pabulum studii atque doctrinae, nihil est otiosa 

c 2 
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senectute jacufidias. Videbamus in studio ditnetiewdi 
psene cteli atque terree C. Galium, familiarem patrie tai, 
Scipio. Quotiea illam lax noctu aliquid describere in- 
gresBum, quoties nox oppresstt, qaum mane coepisset ? 
Qaam delectabat eum, defectiones solis et lunae multo 

50 ante nobis prttdicere ! Quid in levioribus studiis, sed 
tamen acatis ? Quam gaudebat bello sno Punico Nse- 
vius ! quam Truculento Plautus ! qnam Psendolo ! Yidi. 
etiam senem Livinm ; qui qumn sex annis ante, qnam 
ego natus sum, fabnlam docuisset, Centone Tuditano- 
que coDsulibus, usqne ad adolescentiam meam processit 
setate. Quid de P. Licinii Crassi et pontificii et civifis 
jnris studio loquar ? aut de hujus P. Scipionis, qui his 
paucis diebus pontifex maximus faetus est ? Atqui eos 
omnes, quos commemoravi, his studiis flagrantes senes 
vidimus. M. vero Cethegnm, quern recte Suadse me-* 
duUam dixit Ennius, quanto studio exerceri in dicendo 
videbamus etiam senem ! Qnte sunt igitur epularum 
aut ludorum aut scortorum voluptates cum his volupta- 
tibus comparandse ? Atque hsec quidem studia doctri- 
ne ; quse quidem prudentibus et bene institutis pariter 
cum state creecunt, ut honestum illud Solonis sit, quod 
ait versiculo quodam, ut ante dixi, senescere se multa in 
dies addiscentem ; qua volaptate animi nuUa cert6 
potest esse major. 

51 XV. Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, qufbus 
ego incredibiliter delector; quae nee ulla impedinntur 
senectute et mihi ad sapientis vitam proxime videntur 
accedere. Habent enim rationem cum terra, quae nun- 
quam recusat imperium, nee unquam sine usura reddit, 
quod accepit, sed alias minore, plerumque majore cum 
fenore. Quamquam me quidem non fractus modo, sed 
etiam ipsius terrse vis ac natura delectat. Quae quum 
gremio mollito ac subacto sparsum semen excepit, pri- 
mum id occsecatum cohibet ; ex quo occatio, quae hoc 
efficit, nominata est : deinde tepefactum vapore et com- 
pressu suo diffindit, et elicit herbescentem ex eo viridi- 
tatem ; quae nixa fibris stirpinm sensim adolescit, cnl* 
moque erecta geniculate vaginis jam quasi pubescens 
includitur ; e quibus quum emersit, fundit frugem spici 
ordine structam, et contra avium minofum morsus mu- 

52 nitur vallo aristarum. Quid ego vitium ortus, satus, 
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incrementa commemorem ? Satiari delectatione non 
possum, at mese senectatis reqaiem oblectamentumque 
noscatis. Omitto enim vim ipsam omnium, quae gene- 
rantur e terra, quae ex fici tantulo grauo aut ex acini 
vinaceo aut ex ceterarum frugum ac stirpium minutiesi- 
mis seminibus tantos truncos ramosque procreet ; mal- 
leoli, plantse, sarmenta, viviradices, propagines nonne 
ea efficiunt, ut quemvis cum adrairatione delectent ? 
Vitis quidem, quae natura caduca est, et, nisi fulta est, 
.ad terram fertur, eadem, ut se erigat, claviculis suis 
quasi manibus, quidquid est nacta, complectitur ; quam 
serpentem multiplici lapsu et erratico ferro amputans 
coercet ars agricolarum, ne silvescat sarmentis et in 
omnes partes nimia fundatur. Itaque ineunte vere in 53 
iis, quae relicta sunt, existit tanqnam ad articulos sar- 
mentorum ea, quae gemma dicitur; a qua oriens uva 
sese ostendit ; quae et succo terrae et calore solis auge- 
scens primo est peracerba gustatu, deinde maturata 
dulcescit, vestitaque pampinis nee modico tepore caret 
et nimios solis defendit ardores. Qua quid potest esse 
quum fructn laetius, tum adspectu pulcrius ? Cujus 
quidem non atilitas me solum, ut ante dixi, sed etiam 
cultura et natura ipsa delectat, adminiculorum ordines, 
capitum jugatio, religatio et propagatio vitium, sarmen- 
torumque ea, quam dixi, aJiorum amputatio, aliorum 
immissio. Quid ego irrigationes, quid fossiones agri 
repastinationesqne proferam, quibus fit multo terra fe- 
cundior ? Quid de utilitate loquar stercorandi ? Dixi 54 
in eo libro, quern de rebus rusticis scripsi. De qua 
doctus Hesiodus ne verbum quidem fecit, quum de cul- 
tura agri ecriberet. At Homerus, qui multis, ut mihi 
videtur, ante saeculis fuit, Laertem lenientem deside- 
rium, quod capiebat e filio, colentem agrum et eum 
stercorantem facit. Nee vero segetibus solum et pratis 
et vineis et arbustis res rusticae laetae sunt, sed bortis 
etiam et pomariis, tum pecudum pastu, apinm examini- 
bus, florum omnium varietate. Nee consitiones modo 
delectant, sed etiam insitiones, quibus nihil invenit agri- 
cultura soUertius. 

XVI. Possum persequi mult a oblectamenta rerum 55 
rusticarum; sed ea ipsa, quae dixi, sentio fuisse lon- 
giora. Ignoscetis autem ; nam et studio rerum rusti- 

c 3 
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carum provectus sum, et seneetus est natura loqtiacior ; 
ne ab omnibus earn vitiis videar vindicare. £rgo in 
hac vita M*. Curias, quum de Samnitibus, de Sabinis, 
de Pyrrbo triumpbasset, consumpsit extremum tempos 
eetatis. Cujus quidem ego/villam contem plans (abest 
enim non longe a me) admirari satis non possum yel 
hominis ipsius continentiam rel temporum disciplinam. 
Curio ad focum sedenti magnum anri pondus Samnittt 

56 quum attulissent, repudiati sunt. Non enim aurum 
habere preeclarum sibi videri dixit, sed iis, qui habe>- 
rent aurum, imperare. Poteratne tantus animus non 
efficere jucundam senectutem ? Sed venio ad agrico- 
las, ne a me ipso recedam. In agris erant tum sena- 
tores, id est, senes ; siquidem aranti L. Quinctio Cin- 
cinnato nuntiatum est, eum dictatorem esse factum; 
cujus dictatoris jussu magister equittun C. SenriliuB 
Ahala Sp. Meelium, regnum appetentem, occupatum in- 
teremit. A villa in senatum arcessebatur et Curius et 
ceteri senes ; ex quo, qui eos arcessebant, viatores no- 
minati sunt. Num igitur horum senectus miserabilis 
fuit, qui se agri cultione oblectabant? Mea qutdem 
sententia baud scio, an nulla beatior possit esse ; neque 
solum officio, quod hominum generi universo cultura 
agrorum est salutaris, sed et delectatione, qnam dixi, et 
saturitate copiaque rerum omnium, quae ad victum 
hominum, ad cultum etiam deorum pertinent, ut, quo- 
niam hsec quidam desiderant, in gratiam jam cum vo- 
luptate redeamus. Semper enim boni assiduique domini 
referta cella vinaria, olearia, etiam penaria est, viUaque 
tota locuples est ; abundat porco, hsedo, agno, gallina, 
lacte, caseo, melle. Jam hortum ipsi agricolse suoci- 
diam alteram appellant. Conditiora facit heec super- 

57 vacaneis etiam operis aucuphmi atque venatio. Quid de 
pratorum viriditate aut^tirborum ordinibus aut vinearum 
olivetorumve specie plnra dicam ? Brevi prsecidam : 
Agro bene culto nihil potest esse nee usu uberius nee 
specie ornatius ; ad quem fruendnm non modo non re- 
tardat, verum etiam invitat atque allectat senectus. 
Ubi enim potest ilia stas aut calescere vel apricatione 
melius vel igni aut vicissim umbris aquisve reftigerari 

58 salubrius ? Habeant igitur sibi arma, sibi equos, sibi 
hastas, sibi clavam et pDam^ sibi natationes atque cur- 
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BUS ; nobis senibns ^x iasionibtts mnltis talos relmqacmt 
et teeseras ; id ipsum utrum iubebit, quoniam sine iie 
beata esse senectns potest. 

XVII. Multas ad res perutiles Xenopbontis libri 59 
-sunt, quos legite, qaaeso, stndiose, nt facitis. Qaam 
copiose ab eo agricaltara laudatur in eo libro, qui est de 
tuenda re famOiari, qui CEconomicas inscribitar ! Atqae 
lit intelHgatis, nihil ei tarn regale videri, quam stadium 
agri colendi, Socrates in eo libro loquitur cum Crito- 
bulo, Cyrum minorem, Persarum regem, pra^stantem 
ingenio atque imperii gloria, qunm Lysander Lacedse- 
monius, vir summce virtuttB, venisset ad ^im Sardis 
eique dona a sociis attulisset, et ceteris in rebus com- 
mnnem erga Lysandrum atque humanum fuisse et ei 
quendam consseptum agnim diligenter consitum osten- 
disse. Quum autem admiraretur Lysander et prooeri- 
tates arbor urn et directos in quincuneem ordines et hu- 
m«im subactam atque puram et suavitatem odorum, qui 
afBarentur e floribus, turn earn dixisse, mirari se non 
moido diligentiam, sed etiam soltertiam ejus, a quo es- 
sent ilia dimensa atque descripla; et Cyrum respon- 
dbse : At qui ego ista sum omnia diuensus ; mei sumt 
ordines, mea descriptio ; multee etiam istarum arborum 
mea mana sunt satae. Tarn Lysandrum, intventem 
purpuram ejus et nitorem corporis omatumque Persfcum 
nralto anro multisqne gemmis, dixisse: Rite Tero te, 
Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tua fortuna con- 
jancta est. Hac igitur fortuna frni licet senibus, nee 60 
ffitas impedit, quo minus et ceterarum rerum et in pri« 
mis agri colendi studia teneamus usque ad ultimum 
tempus senectutis. M. qutdem Valerinm Corvum ao- 
cepimus ad centesimum annum perduzisse, qwim esset 
acta jun >8etate in agris eosque -cokret ; cujus inter pri- 
mum et sextum consulatum sex et quadraginta aimi 
mterfuerant. Ita, quantum apatimn setatis majores 
nostri ad seneetotis inttium esse volueiunt, tantus iMi 
cursus honorum fuit. Atque hujus extrena setas hoc 
beatior, quam media, quod auctoritatis habebat plus, 
l^iboris minus. Apex est autem senectutiB anctoritas. 61 
Quanta fuit in L. Oeecilio Metelio! quanta in Atilk) 
Oalatino ! in quern illud elogium : Uman hunc pktrma 
tmseaUunt gentes populi prmarmn fiiiase virwm, iNio- 
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turn est carmen, incisuro in sepnlcro. Jure igitnr 
gravis, cujas de laudibus omnium esset fama consen- 
tiens. Quern Tirum nuper P. Crassum, pontificem 
maximum, quem postea M. Lepidum, eodem sacerdotio 
prteditum, vidimus ! Quid de Faullo aut Africano lo- 
quar ? aut, ut jam ante, de Maximo ? quorum non in 
sententia solum, sed etiam in nutn residebat auctoritas. 
Habet senectus, bonorata prsesertim, tantam auctorita- 
tem, ut ea pluris sit, quam omnes adolescentiae volup- 
tates. 

62 XVIII. Sed in omni oratione mementote, earn me 
senectutem laudare, quae fundamentis adolescentise con- 
stituta sit. £x quo efficitur id, quod ego mag^o quon** 
dam cum assensu omninm dixi, miseram esse senectu- 
tem, quae se oratione defenderet. Non cani nee rugae 
repente auctoritatem arripere possunt, sed honeste acta 

63 superior aetas fructus capit auctoritatis extremos. Haec 
enim ipsa sunt honorabilia, quae videntur levia atque 
communia, salutari, appeti, decedi, assurgi, deduci, re- 
duci, consuli, quae et apud nos et in aliis civitatibus, ut 
quaeque optime morata est, ita diligentissime obser- 
vantur. Lysandrum Lacedaemonium, cujus modo feci 
mentionem, dicere aiunt solitum, Lacedaemone esse 
honestissim'um domicilium senectutis ; nusquam enim 
tantum tribuitur aetati, nusquam est senectus honoratior. 
Quin etiam memoriae proditum est, quum Atbenis, 
ludis, quidam in theatmm grandis natu venisset, magno 
consessu, locum nusquam ei datum a suis civibus; 
quum autem ad Lacedaemonios accessisset, qui, legati 
quum essent, certo in loco consederant, consurrexisse 

64 omnes illi dicuntur et senem sessum recepisse. Quibns 
quum a cuncto consessu plausus esset multiplex datus, 
dixisse ex iis quendam, Athenienses scire, quae recta 
essent, sed ftu;ere nolle. Multa in nostro collegio prae- 
clara, sed hoc, de quo agimus, in primis, quod, ut quisque 
aetate antecedit, ita sententiae principatum tenet, neque 
solum honore antecedentibus, sed iis etiam, qui cum 
imperio sunt, majores natu augures anteponuntur. Quae 
sunt igitur voluptates corporis cum auctoritatis pramiis 
comparandae ? quibus qui splendide usi sunt, ii mihi 
videntur fabulam aetatis peregisse nee, tanquam inexer- 

65 citati histriones, in extremo acta corraisse. At sunt 
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morosi et anxii et iracandi et diffidles senes ; si qasari* 
mu8, etiam avari. Sed faeec monim vitia sunt, son 
senectatis. Ac moroaitas tamen et ea vitia, qnse dixi, 
habent aliquid excuBationis, non iMias qaidem justse, sed 
qute probari posse videatur : contemni se potant, de- 
spici, iUndi ; praeterea in fragili oorpore odiosa onmis 
offensio est. Qoe tamen omnia duloiora fiont et moii- 
bus bonis et artibus ; idqtte qaum in vita, tnm in soena 
mtelligi potest ex iis fratribns, qni in Adelphis sunt. 
Qnanta in altero duritas, in altero comitas ! Sic se res 
habet ; nt enim non omne vinum, sic non omnia natora 
vetustate coacescit. Severitatem in senectnte probo, 
sed earn, sicnt alia, modicam ; acerbitatem nnllo modo. 
Avaritia vero senilis quid sibi velft, non intelligo. Fet- 66 
est enim quidquam esse absurdins, quam, quo viae minus 
restat, eo pins viatici qaserere ? 

XJX. Quarta restat cansa, quae maxime angere atqae 
sollicitam habere nostram etatem Tidetnr, apfvopinqua- 
tio mortis, qase certe a senectote non potest longe ab- 
esse. O misemm senem, qui, mortem contemnendam 
esse, in tam longa cetate non viderit ! quee ant plane 
negligenda est, si omnino extinguit; animam, ant etiam 
optanda, si aliquo eam dedncit, nbi sit futums setemin. 
Atqui tertinm certe nihil inveniri potest. Qaid igitmr 67 
timeam, si aut non miser post mortem ant beatus etiam 
faturas sum ? Qnamquam quis est tam stultus, quamTis 
sit adolescens, cui sit exploratum, se ad vesperum esse 
victnrum ? Quin etiam setas ilia multo plures, qoam 
nostra, mortis casus habet. Facilius in morbos inci- 
dunt adolescentes ; gravius segrotant ; tristius curantur. 
Itaque pauci veniunt ad senectutem ; quod ni ita aoci- 
deret, melius et prudentius viveretur. Mens enim et 
ratio et consilium in senibus est ; qui si nulli fuissent, 
nuUse omnino civitates fiiissent. Sed redeo ad mortem 
impendentem. Quod est illud crimen senectutis, quum 
id ei videatis cum adolescentia esse commune ? Sensi 68 
ego in optima filio, tu in expectatis ad amplissimam 
dignitatem fratribus, Scipio, mortem omni aetati esse 
communem. At sperat adolescens, diu se victumm, 
quod sperare idem senex non potest. Insipienter spe- 
rat. Quid enim stultius, quam incerta pro certis ha* 
bere, falsa pro yeris ? At senex, ne quod speret quidem^ 
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habet. At est eo meliore condicione, quam adoleecene, 
quum id, quod ille sperat, hie consecutus est. Ille vult 

69 diu vivere, bic dia vixit. Quamquam, o dii boni ! quid 
est in hominis vita diu ? Da enim supremum tempus ; 
expectemus Tartessioram regis setatem ; fait enim (at 
scriptam video) Argantbonius qaidam Gadibas, qui 
octoginta regnaverat annos, centum viginti vixerat ; sed 
mibi ne diutumum quidem quidqaam videtur, in qao est 
aliquid extremum. Quum enim id advenit, turn illud, 
quod prseteriit, effluxit ; tantum remanet, quod virtute 
et recte factis consecutus sis ; borse quidem cedunt et 
dies et menses et anni ; nee prseteritum tempus un- 
quam revertitur, nee, quid sequatur, sciri potest. Quod 
cuique tempoiis ad vivendum datur, eo debet esse con« 

70 tentus. Neque enim bistrioni, ut placeat, peragenda 
fabula est, modo, in quocunque fuerit actu, probetur, 
neque sapienti usque ad Plaiidite veniendum est. Breve 
enim tempus setatis satis longum est ad bene boneste- 
que vivendum ; sin processeris longius, non magis do- 
lendum est, quam agricolse dolent, prseterita vemi tem- 
poris suavitate, sestatem autumnumque venisse. Ver 
enim tanquam adolescentiam significat ostenditque fruc- 
tus futures; reliqua tempera demetendis fructibus et 

71 pereipiendis aceommodata sunt. Fructus autem senee* 
tutis est, ut ssepe dixi, ante partorum bonorum memoria 
et copia. Omnia autem, quae secundum naturam fiunt, 
sunt babenda in bonis. Quid est autem tam secundum 
naturam, quam senibus emori ? quod idem contingit 
adoleseentibuB adversante et repugnante natura. Ita- 
que adoleseentes mibi mori sic videntur, ut quum aquae 
multitudine flammss vis opprimitur, senes autem, sicut 
sua sponte, nulla adbibita vi, consumptus ignis extin- 
guitur ; et quasi poma ex arboribus, cruda si sunt, vix 
avelluntar, si matura et cocta, deeidunt, sic vitam ado- 
lescentibus vis aufert, senibus maturitas ; quae quidem 
mibi tam jucunda est, ut, quo propius ad mortem aece- 
dam, quasi terram videre videar, aliquandoque in portum 
ex longa navigatione esse venturus. 

72 XX. Senectutis autem nullus est certus terminus, 
recteque in ea vivitur, quoad munus officii exequi et 
tueri possis ; ex quo fit, ut anim osier etiam senectus sit, 
quam adolescentia, et fortier. Hoc illud est, quod Pi« 
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sistrato tyranno a Solone responsum est, qaum illi qmse- 
renti, qua tandem spe fretus sibi tarn audaciter obsiste- 
ret, respondisse dicitur, Senectute, Sed Tivendi est 
finis optimus, qaam, integra mente certisqae sensibus, 
opus ipsa suum eadem, quse coagmentavit, natara dis- 
solvit. Ut navem, ut sedifidum idem destrait facillime, 
qui construxit, sic hominem eadem optime, qase congln- 
tinavit, natara dissolvit. Jam omnis conglutinatio re- 
cens spgre, inveterata facile divellitur. Tta fit, ut illud 
breve vitse reliquum nee ayide appetendum senibus neo 
sine causa deserendum sit. Vetatque Pythagoras in« 73 
jussu imperatoris, id est, dei, de pnesidio et statione 
vitse decedere. Solonis quidem sapientis elogium est, 
quo se negat veUe suam mortem dolore amicorum et 
lamentis vacare. Vult, credo, se esse carum suis. Sed 
baud scio, an melius Ennius : 

Nemo me lacrumii decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit. 

Non censet lugendam esse mortem, quam immortalitas 
consequatur. Jam sensus moriendi aliquis esse potest, 74 
isque ad exiguum tempus, praesertim seni ; post mortem 
quidem sensus aut optandus aut nullus est. Sed hoc 
meditatum ab adolescentia debet esse, mortem ut negli- 
gamus ; sine qua meditatione trauqnillo esse animo pot- 
est nemo. Moriendum enim certe est, et id incertum, 
an hoc ipso die. Mortem igitur omnibus horis impen- 
dentem timens qui poterit animo consistere ? De qua 
non ita longa disputation e opus esse videtur, quum re- 
corder, non L. Brutum, qui in liberanda patria est in- 
terfectus, non duos Decios, qui ad voluntariam mortem 75 
cursum equorum incitaverunt, non M. Atilium, qui ad 
supplicium est profectus, ut fidem hosti . datam conser- . 
varet, non duos Scipiones, qui iter Pcenis vel corporibus 
suis obstruere voluerunt, non avum tuum L. PauUum, 
qui morte luit collegae in Cannensi ignominia temerita- 
tem, non M. Marcellnm, cujus interitum ne crudelissi- 
mus quidem hostis honore sepulturae carere passus est, 
sed legiones nostras, quod scripsi in Originibus, in eum 
locum ssepe profectas alacri animo et erecto, unde se 
nunquam redituras arbitrarentur. Quod igitur ado- 
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leaeentes, et ii quicLem non solum iadocti* sed etiam 

76 ruBtici, conteomant, id docti seaes extimescent ? Om« 
nino (ut mibi quidem yidetur) rerum omnium satietas 
vitse facit satietatem. Sunt pueritiae certa studla ; num 
igitur ea desiderant adoleficeutes ? Sunt ineuntis ado- 
lescentise; nam ea constans jam requirit setas, quae 
media dicitar ? Sunt etiam ejus »tatis ; ne ea quidem 
quserantur in seneetute. Sunt extrema qusedam studia 
eenectutis ; ergo, ut superiorum eetatum studia occi-* 
vdunt, sic occidunt etiam senectutis ; quod quum evenit, 
satietas vitse tempos maturum mortie affert. 

77 XXI. Equidem non video» cur» quid ipse sentiam de 
morte^ non audeam vobis dicere, quod eo mihi melius 
cernere videor, quo ab ea propius absmn. Ego vestros 
patres, P. Sdpio» tuque, C. Lseli« viros clarissimos 
mihique amicissimos, vivere arbitror, et earn quidem 
vitam, quae est sola vita nominanda. Nam, dum sumus 
inclusi in his compiagibus corporis, munere quodam ne« 
cessitatis et gravi opere perfungimur ; est enim animus 
cselestis ex sdtissimo domicilio depressus et quasi de- 
mersus in terram, locum divinse naturae aeternitatiqne 
contrarium. Sed credo, deos immortales sparsisse ani* 
IDOS in corpora bumana, ut essent, qui terras tuerentur, 
quique cselestium ordinem contemplantes imitarentur 
eum vitse modo atque constantia. Nee me solum ratio 
ac disputatio impulit, ut ita crederem, sed nobilitas 

78 etiam summorum philosopborum et auctoritas. Audie- 
bam Fythagoram Fytbagoreosque, incolas psene nostros, 
qui essent Italici philosopbi quondam nominati, nun» 
quam dubitasse, quin ex universa roente divina deliba- 
tofi animos haberemus, Demonstrabantur mihi prste* 
rea, quae Socrates supremo vitas die de immortalitate 
animorum disseruisset, is, qm esset omnium sapientissi*- 
mus Apollinis praculo judicatus. Quid multa ? sic mihi 
persuaai, sic eentio, quum tanta celeritas animorum sit» 
tanta memoria praeteritorum futurorumque prudentia* 
tot artes, tantae scientiae, tot inventa, non posse eam 
naturam, quae res eas oontineat, esse mortalem ; quum- 
que semper agitetur animus nee principium rootus ha- 
beat, quia se ipse moveat, ne finem quidem habiturum 
esse motus, quia nunquam se ipse sit relicturus ; et, 
quum simplex animi natura esset neque haberet in se 
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quidquam admixtum dispar 9ai atque dlsslmile, nou 
posse earn dividi, quod si uon possit, non posse i^ter- 
ire ; magnoque esse argumento, homines scire pler^^ae 
ante, quam nati sint, quod jam pueri, quum artes 
ciles discant, ita celeriter res innumerabiles arripiant, at 
eas non tum primum accipere videantur, sed reminisci 
et recordari. Hsbc Flatonis fere. 

XXII. Apad Xenophontem autem moriens C3rrus 79 
major hsec dicit : Nolite arbitrari, o mei carissimi filii, 
me, quum a vobis discessero, nusquam aut nullum fore. 
Neque enim, dum eram vobiscam» animum meum vide- 
batis ; sed eum esse in hoc corpore, ex iis rebus, quaa 
gerebam, intelligebatis. Eundem igitur esse creditote, 
etiamsi nullum videbitis. Nee vero clarorum virorum 80 
post mortem honores permaner^t, si nihil eorum ipso- 
rum animi efficerent, quo diutius memoriam sui tenere- 
mus. Mihi quidem nunquam persuaderi potuit, animos, 
dum in corporibus essent mortalibus, vivere, quum ex- 
issent ex iis, emori, nee vero, tum animum esse insi- 
pientem, quum ex insipienti corpora evasisset, sed, 
quum omni admixtione corporis liberatus, purus et in- 
teger esse coepisset, tum esse sapientem. Atque etiam, 
quum hominis natura morte dissolvitur, ceterarum re- 
rum, perspicuum est, quo quseque discedat; abeunt 
enim omnia iUuc, unde orta sunt; animus vero solus 
nee, quum adest, nee, quum discedit, apparet. Jam 
vero videtis, nihil esse nKMrti tam simile, quam somnum. 
Atqui dormientium animi maxime declarant divinitatem 81 
suam ; multa enim, quum remiss i et liberi sunt, futura 
prospiciunt. Ex quo intelligitur, quales fiituri sint, 
quum se plane corporis vinclis relaxaverint. Quare, si 
h»c ita sunt, sic me colitote, ut deum ; sin una est in- 
teriturus animus cum corpore, vos tamen, deos verentes, 
qui banc omnem pulchritudinem tuentur et regunt, me- 
moriam nostri pie inviolateque servabitis. 

XXIII. Cyrus quidem haec moriens. Nos, si placet, 82 
nostra videamus. Nemo mihi unquam, Scipio, persua- 
debit, aut patrem tuum Paullum aut duos avos, PauUum 

et Africanum, aut Africani patrem aut patruum aut 
multos praestantes viros, quos enumerare non est ne- 
cesse, tanta esse conatos, quae ad posteritatis memoriam 
pertinerent, nisi anuno cemerentj posteritatem ad se 
Cic, Cato Major, d 
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pertinere. An censes (at de me ipso aliquid more se- 
num glorier), me tantos labores diumos nocturnosque 
domi militiseqae sascepturum fuisse, si iisdem finibas 
gloriam paeam, quibus vitam, essem terminaturus ? 
Nonne multo melius fuisset, otiosam setatem et quietam 
sine ullo aut labore aut contentione traducere? Sed 
nescio quomodo animus erigens se posteritatem ita 
semper prospiciebat, quasi, qunm excessisset e vita, turn 
denique victurus esset. Quod quidem ni ita se haberet, 
ut auimi immortales essent, baud optimi cujusque ani- 

83 mus maxime ad immortalitatem glorise niteretur. Quid, 
quod sapientissimus quisque sequissimo animo moritur, 
stultissimus iniquissimo ? nonne vobis videtur is ani- 
mus, qui plus cernat et longius, videre, se ad meliora 
proficisci, ille autem, cujus obtusior sit acies, non vi- 
dere ? Equidem efferor studio patres vestros, quos 
colui et dilexi, videndi ; neque vero eos solum conve- 
nire aveo, quos ipse cognovi, sed illos etiam, de quibus 
audivi et legi et ipse conscripsi. Quo quidem me pro- 
ficiscentem baud sane facile quis retraxerit, neque tan- 
quam Feliam recoxent ; et, si quis deus mihi largiatur, 
ut ex hac eetate repuerascam et in cunis vagiam, valde 
recusem, nee vero velim, quasi decurso spatio, a calce 

84 ad carceres revocari. Quid enim vita babet com modi ? 
quid non potius laboris ? Sed habeat sane ; babet certe 
tamen aut satietatem aut modum. Non lubet enim 
mihi deplorare vitam, quod multi et ii docti ssepe fece- 
runt ; neque me vixisse poenitet, qnoniam ita vixi, ut 
non frustra me natum existimem, et ex vita ita discedo, 
tanquam ex bospitio, non tanquam ex domo. Com- 
morandi enim natura deversorium dedit, non habitandi. 
O preeclarum diem, quum in illud divinum animorum 
concilium coetumque proficiscar, quumque ex hac turba 
et collavione discedam! Proficiscar enim non ad eos 
solum viros, de quibus ante dixi, verum etiam ad Cato- 
nem meum, quo nemo vir melior natus est, nemo pie* 
tate preestantior ; cujus a me corpus crematum est 
(quod contra decuit, ab illo meum), animus vero non 
me deserens, sed respectans, in ea profecto loca disces- 
sit, quo mihi ipsi cernebat esse veniendum. Qaem ego 
meum casum fortiter ferre visus sum, non quo aequo 
animo ferrem, sed me ipse consolabar, existimans, non 
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longinqaam inter no8 digressum et discessam fore. His 85 
mihi rebus, Scipio, (id enim te cum Lselio admirari so- 
lere dixisti,) levis est senectus, nee solum non molesta, 
sed etiam jucunda. Quod si in hoc erro, qui animos 
hominum immortales esse credam, lubenter erro, nee 
mibi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri 
volo ; sin mortuus, ut quidam minuti pbilosopbi cen- 
sent, nihil sentiam, hon vereor, ne hunc errorem roeum 
pbilosopbi mortui irrideant. Quod si non sumus im- 
mortales fnturi, tamen extingui bomini suo tempore 
optabile est. Nam babet natura, ut aliarum omnium 
rerum, sic vivendi modum. Senectus autem setatis est 
peractio, tanquam fabulee, cujus defectionem fugere 
debemus, prtesertim adjuncta satietate. 

Hsec babui, de senectute quae dicerem ; ad quam uti- 
nam perveniatis I ut ea, quae ex me audistis, re experti 
probare possitis. 
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NOTES. 



1, 2. Dedieation of the Book to Titos PompcmiiiB Attieos. 

TUe .... eoquid erit proemi ; verses of Q. £niuas (bom at 
Rudia in Calabria, 615, u.c. = 239 B.c.), from- the 10th book of his 
AnnoHeB, an epic history of Rome. They are there addressed to 
Titus Quinctius Flamininus, conqueror of the Macedonian Philip (at 
Cynoscephalse, 197) ; here transferred to Cicero's friend, TUvm Pom- 
ponius Atticus. 

adjuro = adjwoero, 

ouramw lecasao. The cause of this ** care *' was, that when in his 
expedition against Philip he had landed in Epirus, he found the 
enemy so strongly intrenched by the nature of the country, that 
there was no getting at him. Uumnqae estet, says Liv. xxxii. c. 9, 
iUo %p90 torn iniquo loco aggredi hostem plaouU, 8ed mag is id fieri 
placebat, quam, quomodo fieret, satis expediehant Forty 
days he continued face to face with the enemy, unable to make a 
decisive move, until a herdsman, sent by the Epirote chieftain Cha- 
ropus, for a reward (hence eequid erit prcemi =prcBmii $), showed 
him the route through the mountains (Liv. xxxii. 11). 

levasso = levacero, 

lUe mr ,,, .fdei^ the herdsman just mentioned. 

re: res =: res familiaris. 

plenu\ for plenus, an elision very common in the more ancient 
poets. 

fideif originally /^ii .- hence the long e, 

cognomen, T. romponius, from his residence during many years 
in Athens, had the surname Atticus. 

eisdem rebus, the state of public affairs. See the Introduetion. 

quorum eonsolatio, objective genitive : *^ a writing of consolation 
concerning them." 

major est, '' too extensive.*' It requires to be treated at greater 
lengtn than I purpose on the present occasion. Of the book d^ 8e- 
neotute Cicero nimself mentions, de Divin. ii. 1, that he wrote it by 
the bye, while engaged on other works : Interieetus est etiam nuper 
liber is, quern ad nostrum Attieum de Seneotute mtsmus* 

2. miodioe ac sapienter, "vfith wise moderation." Hendiadyoin, 
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a mode of expression which frequently occurs in this book, yiz. when 
two terms, of which the one is subordinate to the other and forms a 
whole (ly) with it, are put co-ordinately as two independent wholes 
(Svo). 

[eeiie mo : vulg. eerto soio, but Klotz has restored oerte, on the 
testimony of Charisius and' the best MSS. ; so Madvig. — Kl. dis- 
tinguishes the two forms thus : eerto scio (see § 1, quamquam oerto 
sao) is, / know for a eertaifUy, what I know is certain, aap&i: olSa : 
but oerte «cto, / do certainly know, it is certain that I know, tovto yovv 
olBa : hence never eerto netoioy but eerte netcio frequently : hence also 
eerto belongs closely to the verb, always a verbum tentiendi, while eerte 
belongs to the sentence, therefore may occur with any verb.— 
Madvig dissents from this distinction, and in the Gr. § 198, 2, says 
that for the most part in practice eerte and eerto are used indiscri- 
minately.] 

[oeeurrebcu = m mentem wnitbcu (whence our use of the verb occur, 
a perton or thing oeeun to me <u — , it oeenrt to me that a person, &c.). 
Brut. 7» 26, In Gradam quum intueor, mcunme mihi oeourrunt Athenof. 
Also oeeurrU with ace. c. inf., aliquid esse, &c. With predicate noun, 
de Div. ii. 1, 1, nuUa major res oeeurrAat quam si — . T.] 

\ka jwmnda fuU, not = tarn jwrnndct, *' pleasant to that degree,*' 
for ita always belongs to the whole predicate, = in that way, (that), 
T.] 

wt non modo omines abeierserit — senectutem. This effect indeed was 
not lasting, as appears from the following passage of an epistle to 
Atticus (xiv. 21) : Legendus mihi sapius est Goto major ad te missiu. 
Amariorem enim me senectusfaoit, Stomaehor omnia. [The perf.^utt 
ut — absteraerit shows that the preface was written after the work. — 
Note the emphatic omnes detached from its subst. and placed im- 
mediately before the verb : cf., e. g., 3, 9 ; 10, 31 ; 14, 48 ; 16, 16. 
Abstergere is a favorite expression of Cicero, ad Q. Fratr. ii. 10, 4, 
omnem abstergdx) dclorem; Tusc. iii. 18, 43, luctum omnem absterse- 
ris. T.] 

effecerit mollem etiam etjuoundam senectutem, Cf. c. 16, § 56: Condi- 
tiorafacit hcee — avbonpium atque wnatio, IMoUis, like its opp. durus, 
18 a tot media. Cf. on moUiUr, § 6.] 

eui qui pareat, " forasmuch as he that obeys it" 

3 — 15. Introduction to the work on Old Age. 

tribuimus, " put into the mouth of." I have not made Tithonus 
the representative of Old Age. 

Tithonus, the husband of Eos, immortal, but subject to all the in- 
fluences of increasing age. 

Aristo Cius (Kcloc). Aristo of Ceos (one of the Cyclades) was a 
Peripatetic philosopher, and flourished cir. 225 B.a Cicero gives 
this judgement concerning him, de Finibus v. 5, 13 : Coneinnus et de- 
gans Art/to s sed ea, quai desideratur a magno philosopho, gravitas in 
eo non fait, Seripta sane et muUa et polita: sed neseio quo pacta 
auetoritatan oratio non habet. Not to be confounded with the Stoic 
Aristo of Chios, who lived cir. 270 b.c. [Of whose writings, accord- 
ing to Panaetius and Sosicrates ap. IMog. Laert. only letters were ex- 
tant J.] 
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tfi fabuloy the mythiis, instead of the person of Tithonus in the 
mythus. In the mouth, he says, of die mythical Tithonusy the 
sentiments and reflexions would have too little weight and authority. 

fadrnxM, " represent, introduce.** Cf. c. 16, § 64. 

qm t% emdMiiUM fidebitwr di^puh/re, Cicero himself calls the reader's 
attention to the circumstance that the cultivated and erudite manner 
in which the Cato of his Dialogue delivers his opinions requires some 
explanation. Accordingly, he suggests that Cato in his old lige ad> 
dieted himself to the study of Greek. This remark, however, while 
it seems to he meant to mitigate the incongruity, is in reality, as 
the context shows, an intimation that Cicero does not intend to tie 
himself down to the person of the historical Cato. In selecting Cato 
as a dignified represesitative and spokesman of Old Age, he does not 
purpose to lay himself under restrictions which would oblige him to 
forego the advantages of the higher culture and learning which he 
was himself able to bring to the treatment of his subject This is 

rnly signified in the following words: iptius Catonit aermo tt^piioa- 
noitram de teneetute tentewUam, 

[in suit libriSf kit own bookt, therefore tuit put first.] 

Uteris Orcscis — tenectute, Cf. c. 8, § 26, and Plutarch, Cato, e. 2 : 
iraidtiac * FjWrivtKfic 6^ifia9ifjQ yivia^ai Xkytrau What account 
Cato made of these studies may be seen in a saying of his preserved 
by Plin., Nat. Hist. 29, 8 : tatit ette ingenia Qrceoorum intpioere, non 
perdAscere. Cf. Plutarch, Cato, c. 23 . . . ir&vav *£\Xi}vwr})y puniiFav 
Kal iraiieiav iinb 0iXort^tac trpoTn^XaKiZitfv. Cicero himself, in ano- 
ther place (de Orat. iii. 93, § 135), denies him the possession of the 
finer Grecian culture : Quid enim Jf. Catoni profter hanc poUtitiimam 
doctrinom tr<mtmar%naim atque ctdwitHtiam defiat $ 

\de tenectute, by its position between nostram omnem and sententiamf 
is marked as beloii^ng to the snbst. (m in Gr. 6 vvv XP^^^S-> 4 ^^^ 
Mapa9iavi fiaxVi &c.), so that a participle or relative sentence is not 
needed. So 2^, 76, odUegm in Cannerui pugna temeritoitem ; p. Plane. 
28, 69, meas pro Planoio preoes ; ad Att. xi. 18, 1, de illius Alexandria 
discessu. T.] 

4. [admirari: this verb difTera from the simple verb mirari only in 
respect of its decidedly transitive force, originally ''wonder at" 
sometliing. Cf. the ad in cuUtupere, ctdd^bitare. T.] 

^^wd nunquam — senserim. The subjunctive, because Scipio puts 
this observation not as matter of fact, but as his own reflexion : 
** that, as 1 said to myself, I have never perceived." 

[sie odiotaa, not = tarn odioBAf but this demonstr. adverb bdongs to 
the whole sentence, sic odiosa est = sie odio habetur, representing the 
passive of odiste : so ita above, § 2. ST.] 

ut omu-^tuttinere* After Euripides, Hercules Furens, 637 : 

d viorac ftot 0(Xov' dx^oc Sk rb yrjpoQ alti 
Papvnpov Alrvas aKoviKiav kiri Kpari Kiirai' 

[JEtna, with allusion to the giants Typhbeus and Ekioeladus, <m 
whom it lay.] 

quHbut enim mkH est in iptit^-affmtt. He alone wlio knows how to 
seek and to find happiness in nimself, finds his right position in 
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relation to the supposed evils of life t^hich rest on the laws of 
nature. [The posilaon of in ipris between the grammatically con- 
nected «i4^ — opii makes it emphatic. Cf. %7,a wibus essent coli solUi, 
and omnium qwerdarum in moribns est cidpa. T. J 

quo in genere esi ,,, ,'* and to these/' i. e, to the things which have 
their ground in the oonstittttion of nature, '* belongs.'* 

ad^fftamf passively, as c. 17) § ^9, dimensa, 

qui enim citius adoiesoenticB — ohrepit9 VsuAWy juventus is put as 
the intermediate age between adolescentia and senectus. More cor- 
rectly, adcletcentiay the time of increasing power ; senectus, the time 
of decreasing power; so that adolescentia includes jwdentus, and indeed, 
as in Cic. Top.' 7) 32, puerUia also. [Yarro ap. Censorin. 14 dis- 
tinguishes five ages : pu^iit'M to 15 ; adolescentia to 30 ; juvmtus to 
46 ; (etas seniorum to GO ; seneetus thence to death. Here pueritia 
reaches to cir. 20 ; thus in Cic. ad Fam. xii. 25, 4, and Phil. ii. 46, 
118, Octavian, then at the age of 19, is sHWpuer; adolescentia perhaps 
to 50 ; then senee^ for the rest of life. T,] 

quum effluxisset. In quum here the significations, as conditional 
and as temporal particle, are not kept distinct, but the two are 
blended together. 

5. utinam digna esset. "By using the subj. imperf, he modestly de- 
clines to be thought worthy of the praise spoken by Scipio. 

nostroqne cognomine. He was called ''Sapiens," an appellation 
which was especially meant for him as statesman (qui muUarum re- 
rum usum habebat, Cic. de Amicit. c. 2, § 6), without ascribing to him 
a higher wisdom, in the sense of some schools of philosophy. 

quod naturam — sequimur. The moral principle of the Stoics, seoun- 
dum naturam woere, [Cf. de Fin. ii. 11, 34 ; iv. 6, 14.] 

cetercB partes, boyhood, youth, manhood. 

aitatis = vitcB. 

bene descriptor, '^well-arranged, apportioned, marked out." Cf. 
c. 17, § 59 {JSiaretfTvuv), All other ages (acts) have had their parts 
assigned them in the development of the drama of life : how then 
should it be thought that Old Age (the last act) had been neglected 
and left void ! 

[a6 in&rtipoetaf here in the sense ''unskilful :" de Fin. ii. 34, 115, 
artes quibus qui card>ant inertes a mc^oribus nominabantur, T.] 

necessefint, necessity of nature. 

quod /erendum est moUvter sapienti, MoUiter, elsewhere "in un- 
manly sort, effeminately ;" here " easily, with resignation." 

quid est enim aHud—repugnare 9 The wise man must bear it with 
resignation, because it is a necessity of nature. To do otherwise is 
to wage war against nature, as ineffectually as did the giants against 
the' gods. 

6. atqui, * but," " but now," in like manner as the "but" [dXXd 
^^y] in the minor premiss {propositio minor) of the syllogism. Cf. 
§ 81. [It answers to the use of AWd firiv which is frequeftit in 
Plato, e. g. Pheedo, 58, d. 'AXXa firjv, & ^aiduv, koI ro^c aKOvvoiJik' 
vovc y« TotovrovQ iripovQ l^^'C* Not adversatively, as ad Att. viii. 
3, 6, rem, inquis, dijficUem et inexpHcoibUem ! Atqui explicanda 
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fit etiam pro Scipione poUieear explains the preceding nobit, 

[«i — didieermus : we expect li not dooueru to correspond with gra- 
timmum feceriB ; but the anacoluthia (as if it had been graitimmum 
nobis erit) is explained by the interposed sentences in the first 
person, tperamtu, volumut. Both verbs are put in the fut, excict., 
•because the speaker looks forward to the time when he and his 
friend will have to make use of the resources with which they beg 
to be furnished. Cf. de Amicit. 4, 16, pergratum mihi feceris — ti — 
disputaria. T.] 

[gratum ftUurum est. How distinguished from gratum erit $ Cf. 
gratumfore videtur with gratum esse mdd>kur. — Similarly 22, 81, sin 
una est interiturus animus cum corpore, " is destined at some future 
time to—'* (it ftkWti); 23, 86, quodsi non sumus immortales/utmi, T.] 

tanquam lonpam aliquam viam eonfeceris. In the original (Plato, 
Repub. i. p. 328, e.) only liowip rivd 6^6v vpoi\tiKv96rutv. [But 
longam is designedly added by Cicero, because between Leelius and 
Cato there was a very considerable difference of age, which was not 
the case between Socrates and Cephalus in Plato. Kl*} 

quam nobis quoque ingrediendum sit. The use of the transitive 
object-accusative with the gerundive is rare in Cicero. [It occurs 
*' sometimes in the older writers ; e. g. Plant. Trin. iv. 2, 27» miki 
hao node agitandum est vigilicu; Lucret. i. 112, ester nas posnas in 
morte timendum est. In good prose-writers this is quite unusual." 
Madv. Gr. 421, b. Here, because he could not say qua inaredAenda 
sit passively. But A. Grotefend, Gr. 448, explains quam (vtam) here 
as " accus. of the measure, which with the passive is never made 
the subject ; hence also wntum est homo viam.**] 

istuo quo pervenisti, — quale sit, " the nature of the goal which thou 
hast reached." llstuo not adv., but (= istoo) neut. of istie. — The 
construction, by which the subj. of the interrog. sentence dependent 
on a -eerb* sent or deelar, is made the obj. of that verb, is imitated 
from the Greek, particularly frequent in the Lat. comedians, and 
not uncommon in Cicero : e. g. ad Fam. viii. 10, 3, nosti Maroellum, 
quam tardus etparum effioax sit ; Brut 96, Ego vero et ista qua dieis 
video qualia sint. T.] 

7. faciam. ** I will do so ; for in fact I myself have heard much 
complaining which I cannot think reasonable." 

interfui querdis—quof — deplorare soUhoMt, A negligence of ex- 
pression which is excused by the parenthesis. Q^Ms-^epiorare sdU' 
hoMt repeats what is expressed before the parenthesis by scepe and 
querdis, ^ I was present at the complamts which they used to 
make." 

pares — eum paribus fadUims congregantur, Cf. Plato, Symp. 195, 
b. ^iioiov ofioltft del TTfXa^et. [Also Sfiococ ^fioiov wapaKoXiX, and 
poet. KoKoibc irorl KoXoibv U<it/et. T. adds, Od. xvii. 218. £>g alii 
rbv bfioXov dysi 9ibg wg rbv bfiotov, and Plat. Pheedr. ^Xtica ydp xal 
6 vaXaibc \6yoQ rlpirciy rbv ^\tca.] 

C. {Limus) Salinator, distinguished as commander of the fleet in 
the war against Antiochus, especially by the naval victory at Chios, 
191, consul 188 b.c. 

Sp» (Postumius) Albinus, consul 186 B.C. 
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noitrifere wqtMUt, Cato was consul 196 B.c. 

quod wluptatibui earerent The subjunctive is used, because the 
words are put into the month of Salinator and Albinus. 

rine quibiu viiam mUlam ptOareni, esteemed life to be not life, i e, 
not worthy of the name [jSiov ov fiturdv i^yovvro]. Cf. c. 11, § 35, 
quam tenui <hU nuUapotku val^tudine. [De Amicit. 23, 86, tine ami- 
eiiia vUam ene nvUam, Cf. de Off. ii. 4, 6 ; de Orafc. ii. 5, 20 : the 
opp. is vita vitalit, de Anddt. 6, 22. T.] 

[estefU ooli toliti, Cf. on § 4, nihil in iptiB est opis,^ 

Iquorum ego muUorumt &c., the ego put between the two genitiyes 
for the salce of euphony (quorum = inter quo9, dependent on muUo* 
rwn)y and eognovi between fHuttorfum and wneotuUm to giro emphasis 
to this genitive. T,"] 

tine querda, instead of an adjective. [The connexion of a prep, 
and its case with a subst. (except in place of an objective genitive, or 
in the titles of books, &c.) <MH!urs only in the familiar style: de Amicit. 
§ 63, timuUxtio ad tentpus ; de Off. C 13, 40, a Pyrrko perfuga, Cf. 
infra, § 40. T.] 

ted omnium istiutmodi querdarum in morUma ett eulpa^ non in Oftate, 
A leading principle on which the whole of the following disser- 
tation rests. [On the position of tii morUnu, see on § 4, in iptit.} 

[moletta ett = odium aliorum coneitat, or generally, incommoda 
qffert. T.] 

8. opet, the means of making oneself important in the state, apoli- 
tical influence ;** eopicB, ^ abundant means." [So Plato, Rep. i. 829, 
e. ol/iat ro^c woXXoJ^c i|ycc<rOat vt p^Huc rh jiipac ^ptiv od iid 
rbv TpSirov, AXKd M rb iroXXi)v ovaiav KtKTtiavai. T.] 

dignitatf ** consequence, high oonsideiation " in which one is held 
[d^cta/«a] ; more rarely in the subjective sense, worthiness. 

eit'--aliquid, ** there is no doubt tometking in that :" the antiihesiB 
IS in non omnia. Cf. Plato, Rep. i 329, e. Xiyovvt ^kv rt, oh pkvroi 
ye 8<n>v oXoyrai. 

Seriphio, of Seriphus (one of the Cydades). The anecdote [ori- 
ginally from Herod. 8, 126] is from Plato, Rep. i. p. 329, e. 330, a. 
t6 rov 6efii(rreicXeovc cv Ivct, 8c Ttf Sept^c^ Xotdopovfikvt^ Kai XI- 
yovTt hrt ov di aifrbv d\ka 9id r^v it6\iv Monfiol, dirtKpivaro, 
bri ohr Ay airrbc Scpt^to^ ^ dvoftambc lyivtroy o^r' IkiXvoc 'AOif« 
vacoc. iSerwhut was so small that it passed into a proverb for a 
confined and msignificant sphere of action: parvaque i8S0ri/>Ao,Juvenaty 
10, 189.] 

nee enim in tumma inopia — non gramt. After Plato, Rep. i. 
330, a. o^T dp b Ixccir^c (^ Cicero, tapient) irdvv n (&f ^Iaic 
y^pac fitrd vivia^ Myitoit oAO' b fti^ iircccKi^c irXovr^irac cdicoXoc 
nor* Av kavrtji yivoiTO. To distinguish oneself, two things are re- 
quisite : ability, and opportunity to make one's ability felt. So, to 
bear the evils of Old Age, wisdom alone is not sufficient. Want 
makes it a heavy burden even to the wise ; as, contersely, even the 
highest abundance is no security to the unwise against its depressing 
influence. 

9. arma tenectutit, armour against the grievances of old age. 
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[diu muUumque tixerit: diu, long in extent; nwUum, rich in 
activity and experience. T.] 

10. Q. {Fahius) Maxmnu Verrueonu, Bumamed Cunctator, because 
of his wary protraction of the defensive war against Hannibal in the 
year 217* See, below, the verse of Ennius. 

qui Ta/rentwm recepU, Tarentum, which had surrendered to Han- 
nibal in 212, was retaken by F. Maximus in 209. Liv. xxvii. 16, 16. 

quamquam at the beginning of an independent sentence limits, 
softens, or corrects the preceding statement. Here, '* True, he was 
not yet far advanced in years when I . . . .," by which the preceding 
neo seneotus mores mvta/oerat is corrected. Cf. § 24. 

cdUre, to attach oneself as a younger man to an elder, as client to 
a patron, to pay him the respect which was usual in Roman life. 
See § 63, tcUutari sqq. 

anno enim post consul primum. The first consulship of Fabius 
Maximus falls in the year 233. [The year after the birth of Cato. 
The birth -year of Fabius is not known, but it could hardly be later 
than 275. Livy mentions, but doubtfully, that some represented him 
to have been augur 62 years : if so, as he died 203, his birth would 
£aU before 280. T.] 

cumque eo quaHum coruule — profeotui sum, 214. According to 
Plutarch, Cat. 1, and Com. Nep. Cat. 1, Cato made his first cam- 
paign in 217 ; according to Com. Nepos, he was already a military 
tribune in 214 (3f. FcSio, M, QaucUo oomiilibus tribunut milUum in 
SioiUafuU), 

tnil£i, the young soldier in the ranks, opp. to officers and com- 
manders. 

eonndibus (P. Sempronio) TudMamo et (3f. Comdio) Cethego 
204. 

Capuamt here, as it often is, put for Campania. 

quum quidem. Quidem gives prominence and emphasis to the 
term to which it is attached. In English this is often rendered 
merely by laying the stress on the word, and if this be a relative* 
adjective, adverb, or conjunction, by emphasizing the demonstrative 
contained in it : <' then (namely), when . . . ." Cf. § 11. Quern qui' 
dem (and that man, or, him) probe meministe potettis, $ 14. 46. 63. 
55. 71* Quo quidem me profioitoentem (when I set out for that place) 
ha/ud sane fame quis retraxerU, § 83. 

suasor (*' seconder") legis dncioB. The purport of this law is 
briefly stated in Tacit. Annal. xi. 5 : eonsurgunt patres legemque dn- 
dam Jlagitant, qua ea^ur antiquitus, ne quis ob causam orandam (for 
conducting a cause as advocate or counsel) pecuniam donumw aooi' 
piat. Liv. xxxiv. 4, sqq. [Harndb. of Bom. Ant, 67 b.] 

Ennius. The passage is from the eighth book of the Annales. 

rem = rem ptMioam. 

[Non enim, &c. So thq best MSS. give the verse here and de 
Off. i. 24, 84 ; but in the latter passage Zumpt from some copies 
giyea non ponebat enim rumores — . T.] 

rumores, that it was from cowardice that he avoided a pitched 
battle. 
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poOque magiaque, ''after his death and now more" than while he 
lived. 

11. quum quidem, see on § 10 [<' and then it was that . . . ."]. 

(M, lAt,) SalinatoTt^ probably a slip of memory, which also occurs 
in the de Orat. ii. 67, 273. In Liy. xxvii. 34, the commander is called 
M. Liyius Macatus. 

in togay in the garb of peace, t. «. in his activity as a citizen daring 
the peace. 0pp. to in amiis. 

eonauL tterifm, 228. 

guietcemte, QaUscere, " to do nothing, make no resistance." 

V, Flaminio, the same who in his second consulship, 217, fell in 
the battle at Ictcus Trasimentu against Hannibal. — Polybius, Hist ii. 
21, 7, assigns the Rogation to the year 232. It is probable that 
the resistance lasted to the year which is here assigned by Cicero 
(228). 

agrum PicenUmf a district of central Italy, bordering on Umbria, 
the territory of the Sabines, of the Marsians, and the Adriatic. 
From this ciger and the t»ger GaUious the Senones had been expelled 
by the Romans. [After the subjugation of the Galli Senones by L. 
Cornelius Lentulus, 237, in the first instance only two colonies. Art' 
minum and Sena, were formed there, the rest of the cufer puUieus 
being left to be used by the old owners. Hence the lex Flam, (often 
mentioned by Cic.) was the occasion of the insurrection of all the 
Gallic tribes in Italy. T.] 

contra aenatua auctorUatem, *' against the judgement of the senate." 
De Invent, it 17, he says that it was done eontra wluntatem 'omnUim 
optmatvm. To the optimates this lex agrcvria, as all before it and 
afterwards, seemed to be only a scheme for seducing the people. 
[Although the people was sovereign {senaUu centet^populus juoet), 
the rule (since 366) was that the magiaratut should bring before the 
people {legem ferre,rogare) only such measures as had first obtained the 
sanction {anetorUat) of the senate by a aenatue'Canmltum, Flamin. 
was therefore the first tribune who disturbed afresh the good under- 
standing subsisting between patricians and plebeians (Polyb. 2, 21) 
by bringing in his bill contra sen, auet. Cf. de Legg. iii. 9, 20. T.] 

IdividenH = qui or quum dividebat, the imperf. to be understood de 
conaiu, Cf. § 54, Homerue Laertein lenientem denderittm — edentem 
agrum faoU; de Amicit. § 75, iter tuum imjxdientem, ''attempting to 
hinder." T.] 

optimis auspieiis ea geri quoB — gererentur, like the Homeric tie oliapbe 
apitrrog dfivvtcOai wtpl irdrptic, II. xii. 243. [The stress is on m- 
publiecB, opp. to private views : in the next clause on eontra {remp.), 
T.] 

12, eit in manibus, "in our hands ;" otherwise in § 38. [It was 
extant in Plutarch's time, Fab. 24. T.] 

laudeaio, the liineral oration which he delivered over his son. 

quern philos, non eontemnimus 9 The sense : " Must we not set him 
higher than all philosophers 1 " 

intue domique : hendladgoin, " in the inner circle of his house." 

qucB scientia juris augwrii. Jut augurium or augurum, the right 
with which the augurs were invested,' of giving the decision (deorda, 
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retpoMa augumm) m. doubtful maUan, on the gfound of their aisience 
{ducypLitia), 

u£ in homtM JRomano, " for a Roman," 

lUercBy literary culture, knowledge of books. 

[Ua, not = tamy nor belonging specially to cupide (see on § 2), but 
in that tort, therefore determincUitum to the following quati jam dim- 
narem. So in the next aentence id is antidpative of the following 
ace. c. inf. /ore neminem, T.] 

UU) exstinato. He died 203. 

13. quick profeeto videtii, . . . The sense : " I wished to show by 
this example that the disagreeablenesses are not necessarily asso- 
ciated with advancing years." 

ScipioneSf ^ Scipios/' ^ men like Scipio." 

e$t etiatn quiets — ogUb CBtatis : antithesis to public life, such as that 
of the men above named. " Not to great statesmen is this observa- 
tion confined : it holds also in private life, in every calling." Ex- 
amples : Plato, Isocrates, &c. ^' It depends only on the character 
(mares) ; the time of life, in itself, is not to bear the blame of this." 

pure denotes the purity, degagUer the beauty of manners. The 
sense of the beautiful which rests on good taste (judicium) shows 
itself in the nice, discriminating choice (eUgere) which the person 
habitually exercises. 

qualem aecep» Platomis, viz. senectuUm Juisse^ Plato, the philoso- 
pher, bom at Athens 429, died 348. 

aoribens. So says also Yaler. Max. 8, 7f 3. According to another 
authority he died at a banquet (Uermippus, ap. Diog. Laert. iii. 2). 

Isoeratis. Isocrates {born at Athens, 436), a famous teacher of 
eloquence, first in Chios, then in Athens. He was withheld from 
taking an active part in public life by shyness and bodily weakness. 
He died by his own act [voluntary abstinence from food] after the 
defeat of tiie Athenians at Chseronea. 

Panathenaioue, a panegyric on Athens, still extant, 

dicU, in the Panathen. c. 1 : roi^ Irc9i ivtviiKOvra cai Tsrrapoiv, 
iiv iyia rvyx^^^ ytyoviai*, 

magister Leontinus Gorgias. G. of Leontini in Sicily, bom car. 
485 B.a, usually classed as a sophist, called himself a rhetorician. By 
Philostratus he is called the father of improvisatory ek>quence. He 
professed to be able to deliver a discourse ex tempore on any subject 
propounded by the hearers. 

iieiUum — eompUvit, "he lived 107 years complete." The state- 
ments of the ancients vary from the number 105 to 108. 

[Qui quum ex to quofr, might be also, Ex quo quum queer,, which is 
the more usual way of connecting sentences of this kind ; e. g. de 
Nat. Deor. i 21,80, (Simanide): de quo quum qucedvisset hoc idem 
Hiero, deliberandi sibi unum diem poeluumt. T.] 
^ [cur tarn diu, &c. The ancients considered suicide, under certain 
circumstances, to be not only allowable, but one's duty, and ad- 
mirable. Cf. de Fin. iii. 18 ; de Off. i. 31. Philosophers, in such 
cases, usually chose to die by voluntary starvation (iuedia) ; so De- 
moeritus, Isocrates (see above), and Anaxagoras. T,] 

14. sua enim titia—^jonferunt. Things in which they are them- 
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selTes in faolt, and fiu* which they hare only themselves to blame, 
they lay to the score of old age. [Cf. on § 3, suis librit*} 

modo, <« jnst now." Cf. c. 4, § 10. 

stent /oriiB equus . . . YoBes from the 18th book of the Annales, by 
which Cicero would show that Ennios did not take this mistaken 
view of old age. It is only from the following comment, Equi fartis 
et viotorw, &c., that one sees dearly how this is to be inferred from 
the verses cited. 

gpcUio tuprtmo, ''in the last," i. e, in the decisive (seventh) 
•^comnse." 

vicU (Xympiaf imitating the 6r. 'OX^^via vuuiv, ''to be conqueror 
in the Olympic games." 

wnftetn*, see QiapUnm\ c. 1, § 1. 

jfMem quidem probe memvMne potettis. Meminiue aUquem, to recal to 
mind some person with whom one has been contemporary. Cf. c. 9, 
§ 30. Analogous to this is nattra memoria = " our own times." On 
quHern see on § 10. 

hi eommdes, the present consuls* 150. To this year Cicero assigns 
the dialogue before us. 

T. (Quinetiut) Flamininuif not te be confounded with the person 
of the same name ^oken of in c 1, § 1, the conqueror of Philip of 
Maoedon. 

(On, ServUio) CaipwM et (Q. Maroio) PhUijppo Uerwn ootB. 169. 
The itemm refers oi&y to the consulship of PhUippus. Ennius died 
after the performance of bis tragedy Thyestes. Cf. Brut. c. 20, 
§ 73 : 4B<n» hoc prcBtore (0. Snlpido GaiUo) ludos ApoUinU faoientef 
eum Thyedemfalndam doeuiaet, Q. Maroio 6n. ServUio contuluma mor^ 

legem Foeoniom, de mvHerum heredUattSmty so called after the tri- 
bune Q. Vooonius Saxa, who wished b^ this law to check the growing 
wealth of the Roman women, and the evils thence arising. The evils 
to be remedied were chiefly these: 1) that the splendour and conse- 
quence of the old families were impaired by the transfer of property 
from them, through the women, to other families; 2) that the luxury 
and extravagance, which were dangerous to the state, were greatly 
promoted by the wealthy women. To avert these dangers his law 
provided, 1) qwi ceiB<«m milia cerit oentM estet (whoever was rated at 
100,000 sesterces), ne quia mtdierem keredem inAUueret. 2) qui cett" 
turn milia carit eenmeenet^ ne quisplus legaret (bequeath as legacy), 
quam ad heredem heredeave perveniret. (The essence of this pro- 
vision rests on the distinction between legatee and sole heir, legartt 
and hered,) 

[Ixmia laterilms, "with good lungs." Cf. § 27, 28 ; de Orat. L 60, 
265, lateribue et damore 009ltmdere» The laterum firmiUu of Cato is also 
mentioned by Val. Max. viii. 7* 1* T,] 

iuaeittem. The speech iii which Cato seconded the bill of Voco- 
nius was still extant in Livy's time. lav. Epit. xli. Q. Vooonius Saxa 
tribunuspUbia legem uUit^ ne quia heredem muUarem inatitueret. SuasU 
legem M\ Cato, exatat oratio ejus [also mentioned by Gell. 7, 13 ; 22, 
6, 1 sad 3. T.] 

15. Close of the Introduction^ and disposition of the following dis- 
de, Cato Major, B 
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cnssion. There are four points which are principally urged to the 
disadvantage of old age, and to refute these is the purpose of this 
Dialogue. 

[videatur. The subjunctiye, because referring to the view of 
others, = quattuor causas reperio ab hominihm prcfefri, eur (propter 
quas) . . . videatur. But it should be observed that after oa%$a, eur, 
quare, qttamobrem, the Latins use the subj. even where the view is 
not that of others ; e. g. ad Fam. xv. 20, 2, ducB causce sunt cur tu — 
dd)ea9: here the subj. is to be explained by cwr = ut with a demon- 
strative (e. g. ut ideo). The indie, might stand in such sentences, as 
eur may be explained = propter q^^y quibus commotus ; but it is 
against the usage of the language. 2\] 

a/Docet—f<mal^prvDet — ahsit. The subjunctive is used because the 
view expressed is not Cato's own, but theirs who complain of old age. 

[quamque sUjuita, In Cic, as a general rule, in all relative sen- 
tences, of orat. rect. or obliq., the verb substantive attaches itself en- 
clitically to the relative, especially to quam and its adjectives, in 
order to give greater emphasis to the preceding and the following 
word; e. g. § 35, quam fuit imbeeUlus; p. Arch. 1, 1, quam tit exi* 
guum; de Amicit. § 53, quamfuerint vnopes, T.] 

First head. Is it true that age incapacitates for business! 

gucB ju/centute geruntur et virihua: hendiadyoin, '* vigour of youth." 

vel infirmis corporibuSf Mat. absol. 

res — seniles, " occupations for the aged.'' 

Q. MaaAmuSy see § 10. 
' £. PauUus', L. iEmilius Paullus, styled Macedonicus, conqueror in 
the battle of Pydna, against Perseus of Macedon, 168, censor 164, 
died 160. 

pater tuus, Seipio, L. Paullus was Scipio's natural father ; his 
adoptive father was P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of Africanus Major. 

optimi mrijJUii mei. Gate's elder son, M. Porcius Cato, died when 
praetor designatus, 152; therefore two years before the time assigned 
to the Dialogue. Of. c. 23, § 84. 

FcUmeii, CuHi, CorunGaniif as above, § 13, Sdpiones, C. Fabricius 
Luscinus, famed for his strict integrity and incorruptibility in the 
war against Pyrrhus. 

Manius Curius Dentatus, a homo novus, thrice consul (290, 275, 
274), triumphed over the Samnites, Sabines, and Pyrrhus (see c. 16, 
% 55, 56), still censor in the year 272. Cf. c. 13, § 43. 

Tiberius Coruneanius, also a homo novus, consul 280, contemp. of 
Fabricius and Curius, distinguished as commander against the Etrus- 
cans, the first pontifex maximus elected from a plebeian house. 

guum, *' at the time when . . . ." 

16. jipp. Cla/ud. Csecus, twice consul (307 and 296), conqueror of 
Hiero and the Carthaginians ; during his office as censor, 310, he 
constructed the ma jippia. Of him it' is said, Cic. Tusc y. 38» 
112: Appium quidem fieterem ilium, qui eceeus multos annos fiiit, et 
ex ma^trat^s et ex r^ms gestis intdligmus in iUo mo caau nee pri/wxto 
neo publico muneri defmsse. Cf. c. 11, § 37. 

ad pacem cum Pyrrho foedusqtie faeiefukim, Pyrrhus, king of £pi« 
IcuB, liad sent Cineas to Rome for this purpose. 
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wniimt penecutus eif, ^ to detail in Terse." The general penequi, 
without specifying in what manner the representation is made [0. g, 
with praise or with blame, &c.], c 16, 65 : Possum penequi mvJUa 
obUotcwienta rerum rusticarum. The foUowiug yerses are from the 
sixth book of the Annales. 

quOy to be taken with tiai = via. 

aiUehae, to be read as dissyllable. 

notum enim wbit carmen assigns the reason why he does not quote 
the remaining verses of the speech. 

et tamen. Connexion : , in fact, no need to mention Ennius's poem 
at all, as the speech of Appius itself is still extant. [It was so in 
Cicero's time, Brut. c. 16; now, only in Plutarch's translation, Pyrrh. 
c. 19. T.] 

aratiOf which Appius delivered against the peace with Pyrrhus. 

post cdterum oonsulatum, the first in 307> the second in 296. 

censorque, in the year 310. 

Pyrrhi hello, 281-276. 

€t tamen sHo a patnbui cuseepimtu, ** and yet, notwithstanding this 
advanced age, he showed himself, as we have heard from our fathers, 
so energetic in hindering the peace with Pyrrhus.'* 

nihil igitur aferwit, i, e, their reason is naught. 6r. oi/Skv Xiyovetv. 
Cf. c. 3. § 8 : Mat istuo qwdem, LcbH, aliquid, 

wHodUatihus. The plural of the abstract subst. denotes the several 
acts in which nimbleness is shown, [wloo, aut oeleritate eorp, Doderlein, 
Synon. ii. 126, connecting celer with oellere and vdox with telum, makes 
the difference between the two adjj. that between the swiftness of a 
ship impelled by oars (the swiftness which results from successive im- 
pulses), and that of a sailing ship (steady, sustained motion). Tusc. 
iv. c 6, utrum panderem vela orationia statimf an earn ante patUum dia- 
lectieorum remit propeUerem."] 

18. nisi forte —mdeoTf ironically, ** unless indeed ye must needs 
think that I " 

miles, see c. 4, § 10. 

et trAunus et lejatus. According to Nepos, Cat. c. 1, he [made his 
first campaign in 217} and] was trib. mil. as early as 214, the year 
in which Cicero, c. 4, § 10, represents him as miles, Plutarch, Cat. 
c. 12, without more exactly specifying the time, places his tribune- 
ship before the queestorship, which, according to Cicero, 11. s., falls 
in the year 204. That he was trib. mil. under M*. Acilius Glabrio, 
191, is asserted by Cic. infra, c. 10, § 32, and Plut. Cat. c. 12 : 
JAaviip y 'AffiXiy X'^'^PX^*' ^^' 'Avrioxov rbv fniyav <rvviKri\9ev, 
It is more probable that in this year be was legatust as stated by 
Liv. XXX vi. 17. Of a campaign of Tiberius Sempronius in Thrace 
and on the Ister in 194, in which Plut. Cat. «. s. makes Cato to have 
been legatus, Livy says nothing. 

oonnd, 195. Cf. c. 10, § 32. 

mme — qwim, '* now that." Cf. c. 6, § 15. 

male^eogitomdA, '' meditate evil," as malefaoere. 

muUoante, before it takes place. Cf. 14, 49. 

dewdnlio, see Plut. Cato, c. 27 : ^oKti ii fiot Kal KapxfiiSva firj 
tlvau .Ego wro censeo, Cartkaginem esse ddendam, was his addition to 

b2 
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every deliTery of hiB opinion in the senate, whatever were the sub- 
ject in debate. 

19, ut cm rdiquias penequare, ''that yon may finish what yonr 
grandsire left to be yet done." P. Cornelius Scipio, AMcanns 
Major, had first broken the power of the Carthaginians, by oonqnering 
them in their own land, and by the decisive yictory at Zama. Scipio 
the younger should annihilate it. And so it was. — The elder Scq>io 
is ofous because his son had ad<^ted the Scipio of oar Dialogue. 
[Cato did not liye to see the destruction of Carthage (it fell three 
years after his death) ; but in the year before his death (150, which 
is the year of our Dialogue) he brought about a declaration of war 
against Carthage. 7.] 

quintUB, so we must read instead of tertiut, unless we would tax 
Cicero with a gross error of arithmetic. The statement tertim would 
contradict all the other notes of time in the Dialogue. So, in what 
follows, for n(yoem we read decern, 

ante me censorem, 184. 

20, no etiam nominantur 9en€8,:=ykpovTte, The Spartan Gemsia, the 
council of elders, consisted of twenty-eight Gerontes, elected for life, 
over whom presided the two kings. 

eatema, *^ not Roman," opp. to domettVM. 

llabrfactatas: so the best MSS., vulg. labrfcusku; but l<Aefaetare is 
' a favorite word with Cic, while labefckoere occurs but once, p. Sext. 
47» 101, where the frequentative would be out of place : here it is 
tiie more suitable, because of the following natenltaiUu, T.J 

cedo qui tettr, — oUo, a versus tetrameter iambicus acatalecticas. 
Cedo imperatively == die ; elsewhere also = da, as in the nick-name 
of the savage centurion in Tacitus, cedo alteram (virgam), 

in Numi Ludo, Cn. Nievius of Campania, bom 237* a younger 
contemporary of Livius Andronicus the oldest Roman poet. His 
invectives against the powerfiil Metelli brought him first to prison, 
afterwards into exile. He died at Utica, dr. 204. Of hh tragedies 
and comedies only a few fragments remain. Whether htdfu is the 
title of a play, or means a play in general, is uncertain. On his epic 
poem, the bdlum Punicum, see c. 14, § 60. 

proeentabant. In Nsvius probably there was a turn before jpro- 
wwtabant (in fact, Cicero does not give the answer entire) ; on this 
supposition the verse, like the preceding, is a tetr. iamb* aeat., or 
octonarius. — Novi, by synizesis, to be read as one syllable. 

21, at memoria minuUvr, Connexion of the thoughts : Granted what 
you, Cato, say (they are the words of an objector), yet you must 
allow that the power of the memory becomes impaired in old age. 
But if this be the case, then our assertion ((»wxfat aenectus a rSiu 
gerendis) is made good, in so far as a good memory is of prime im- 
portance for the conduct of affairs. Therefore, what follows still 
belongs to the first head of the impeachment against Old Age, not, 
as one might suppose, to the second (unectue eorptufacit in/inmuf), 

eum, ,,, qui Ari$tide$ enety Lystnutehum taltUare aol, Saiutare with 
double accusative, ''to sahite somebody as somebody.*' The first 
accusative is contained in qui AriOides etaet [eum qui A, euet repre- 
sents the Gr. r6v 'Ap. J. LysimackuSf the father of Aristides. 
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9epulera legem. He did this for hiB work Origmee, on which et 
e. 11, §38. 

qwxl aiuHt, as ut aiunt, marks an expression as proverbial. 

in memoriam redeo moriuorum, i, e,*' I renew my acquaintance with 
the departed." 

WJuUmonia, VcuUm,, security by which the defendant bound him* 
self to appear in court at the appointed time IHandb, of Horn. AtU, 
83]. If he failed to appear on the appointed day Ivadimonium de* 
eerere']^ he was held as indefenmt and pro damnalU) ; in consequence of 
this, sentence of sequestration might be issued against his property. 

22. modo = dummodo. 

ttudium et indtatriaf Hendiadyoin, " energy of purpose." 

MO ea kI, in darit et honor<»Ht mriSf ted in mta etiam privata et 
quieta. Clari et honorati tiri are men who, in the light of publicity 
(cf. § 12, nee 'oero ille in luce modo atque in oeulis dvium magnue)^ by 
their conduct of the state in war and in peace, have gained renown 
and stations of honour (honoree). They are contrasted with the 
poets and philosophers, who usually lead a quiet, private life {'tita 
privata et quieta), Cf. § 13. [With nee ea aolum, ** and indeed not 
only," ea sc ingenia, cf. de Nat Deor. 2, 63, quod tarn varia tamque 
jueunda gignit, neque ea uno tempore anni. T.] 

Sophocles — fecit, the great tragic poet^ an Athenian of the demut 
CoUmm^ bom cir. 496, died 406. 

afUiis, The charge is said to have been raised by his son lophon, 
nnder the apprehension of his father's disposing of his property in 
favour of his younger sons. 

inpbdidum tooatiue est, not before a public court, but in the closer 
iSamily -session of the Phratores. 

[noMtro mare. Cf. ad Herenn. i. 13, 23, Lex est: ^furiosus exsistet, 
agnatorumaent'diumque in eo peouniaque ejus potestas esto ; and Tuse. 
iii. 6, n, urestemfurere dicamus: qui ita sit affectus, eum dominum esse 
rerum suarum vetant xii. tabulce, T.J 

rem, see on c. 1, § 1. 

bonis (ablat.) inierdieere alicui, '^ to supersede from the manage- 
ment of his property." 

quasi desipientem. The charge was that of Tap&voia, 

in manibus hah,, as in § 11 ; otherwise in § 38. 

proxime is said both of the past and of the future which is nearest 
to the present ; therefore, as here, *' a short while before," or *' in a 
short time (hence)." 

(Edip. CoL Subject : the wandering of the blind old (Edipus from 
Thebes, guided and tended by his daughter Antigone ; his arrival at 
the Grove of the Eumenides on Colonus ; his atonement with the 
gods, and death. 

recitasse judieibus. The credibility of the anecdote, which is also 
reUted by other authors, is very questionable, if only because, as is 
now almost generally acknowledged, the piece was composed, not in 
the last years of the poet's life, but at an earlier period, and snbse- 
quently enlarged with matter containing political and personal allu- 
sions tu later events. [See Schneidewin's introduction to the (Ed. Col.] 

23. Hesiodum, Hesiod of Ascra, in BcBotia. On his age, cf. § 54 

b3 
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His extant works are Bioyovla, an epic poem on the origin of the 
gods, and ipya Kai i^julpai, a didactic poem on rural and domestic 
economy. 

Simonidemj not the less known iambographer of Samos, bat the 
famous lyric poet of lulls, in the island of Ceos, usually called 6 Kecoc> 
bom 566 ac, died cir. 469 ; a witness of the Persian war, by which 
he was inspired to write several admirable poems ; a friend of king 
Hiero of Syracuse. 

Stmehorwn, of Himera, between 630 and 650 B.C., likewise a lyric 
poet. It is said, that in his infancy a nightingale perched on his 
lips, and there sung her song. 

liocrcUetn, €hrgiam, see § 13. 

Pythagoram, Py^agoras of Samos, founder of the school which 
took its name from him at Croton in Lower Italy. He fiourished 
cir. 530 B.C. 

DemocrUum, D., of Abdera, in Thrace, flourished after the middle of 
the fifth century, and died, according to Luc. Macrob. 18, at the age 
of 104 years. He belonged to the philos. sdiool of the Atomists. 

PUUonem, see § 13. XenoereOem, a Platonic phik>sopher, teacher 
of the old Academy, successor of Speusippus. He died 315, accord- 
ing to Luc. Macrob. 20, at the age of 84 years. 

Zenonemy bom at Citium, in Cyprus, cir. 340, founder of the Stoic 
school, over which he is said to have presided 58 years. 

deanthem, scholar and successor of the before-mentioned Zeno. 

eum, quern wt etiam Ttdiatis i2., Diogenem 8t(wufn, He was mem- 
ber of an embassy sent by the Athenians to Rome to petition for the 
remission of a penalty of 500 talents, which had been inflicted on them 
after the war with Perseus, for plundering the city Oropus on the 
Boeotian frontier. With him came the Academic Cameades and 
the Peripatetic Critolaus (155 B.C.). Cf. Plut. Cato, c. 22. 

an— ^it, ''or did they not study as long as they lived?" [an 
here = nonne ; cf. § 15, QuHms 9 a» ti«, gucBJurenhOe geruntur et «tri- 
hu9f So in Gr. dpa sometimes for ip* ov ; T,"] 

24. IrusHeog Btmanot, wealthy landowners ; of whom Yarro R. R. 
ii. prooem., Nostri majores prcBponebant rtiaicos Monumos wbanit. Cf. 
Cic. £^. ad Tiron. 16, 21 ; p. Sext. 46, 97. 7.] 

Imajora opera: de Nat Deor. 2, 62 fin. the different acts of agri- 
culture are thus enumerated : l,fru€imt severe ; 2, ooHere ; 3, demetere 
and peroipere ; 4, eondere and reponere, T.] 

non serendis — fructUna. The ablative absolute of the gerundive 
denotes the way and manner, ''white ^ey sow not," &e. [The 
meaning is : " These old men scarcely ever fail, if not to bear a hand 
in, at least to superintend in person, the greater works of agriculture, 
whether there be sowing or planting to be done, whether in-gather- 
ing, whether storing of the produce.*' The non does not belong to 
serendit, &&, but emphatically repeats the negation in nunqtujun 
fiunt, in the form (cf. 32) of an asyndeton.] 

quamqucun, Cf. § 10. 

tn aliisy neuter ; in other works with which there goes advantage 
or loss for themselves. Antithesis: ted iidem in eie eMborant, quof 
eoiunt nihil ad ae omnino pertinere. 
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{dabtmmt, vvlg. laborani! the simple Terb is merelj ^to haye 
labour or trouble," the compound ''to labour with effect," or at 
least with a view to it : hence dab, always an act of one's own will, 
lab, mostly not so. Where Cic. uses it intransitively, he always con- 
nects it either with «t, or, as here and § 38, with in and abl.— 
(Similarly niti and enUif orare and exorare, doeere and edoeen.) T.] 

[ad 86 pettinere = '^ that it wili b|ing them no gain.'* So de Amieit. 
§ 50, eaaem bonitoi etiam ad muUitudinem pertinet, — Cf. Tusc. i. 14, 
31, where, after citing the same verse of StatiuS, Cic. says. Ergo airhorea 
teret dUigena agrioolay quorum adspiciet haoam ipse nunquam, T. The 
following verse is read by KL, Madv., and Tischer as in the old 
edd. : terii | Arbores, qiUB dUeri scbcuIo protienty & tetrameter creticuSy 

JL^j^^ — v/— — w— -^-^— > with the end of the preceding verse. 
(Sommerbr. in our text has adopted Grotefend's alteration, which 
makes the verse an iambic senarius.) Kl. even conjectures that the 
continuation of the passage in Statins is contained, only slightly 
altered, in the following answer of the agricola; viz.^ 

dls immort^libuB 
ndn modo accfpere qui me hcec a majdribua 
vdluerunt, s^ etiam pdsteris prddere.] 

l^atiui notUr, Ceeeilhis Statins of Insubria (Lombavdy), intsF- 
mediate in time between Plautus and Terenee, a friend of Ennins, 
died 168 bjc. His comedies were still in repute in Cicero's time. 
[There were more than thirty of them : numerous extracts have 
been preserved, especially by Gellius, who even places him at the 
head of all the Roman writers of comedy, N. A, 16, 24.] Not to be 
confounded with the much later epic poet StatiuSb 

in Synepkebis, '' the oompaiitons of youth," a free imitation of the 
Greek Comedy, TSuvk^fi^t, of Menander. We p a ooeso only s few 
fragments of his pieces. 

26. CcBoUiu8, the above-named Statins. 

idem, i. e» Cseeilins. 

{diUf pronounced as one syllable.] 

picB fwn TuUy videt : as subject ames [rather, dliquu'\ must be un- 
derstood. [T. compares Solon's expresswn, Herod. 1, 33, iv rf 
fiacp^ XP^v^ iraXXd /uv ivrtv iiitiv rd pri ric JOiXci, iroXXd ^ mal 
iraOlciv.] 

H mniia fortOMMy qua mtU^ supply mdet. 

[teiuekk far ieneatuM frequent in poetry, and in the prose of the 
silver age (Pliny, Tacitos, Suetonius). T.] 

hoc dqnUo. The hoc points with emphasis to the following MitfMVy 
es • . . • 

ea aitate €88e te od» alL Se is put, beeanse the sabject in the de- 
pendent sentence is the same as that contained in tetUin; **one 
feels that one is odious." 

[eoluntw et diliguntwr; § 83, quoi odui dUestique, With the senti- 
ment leviorqueJU^ &.e^ dL the fr. of CaUimacbEuii preserved ap. Stob. 
Serm.114: 

yripAtrKti S' 6 ykptav iceivoc iXaippSTBpoVy 
Ktmpei r6r ^iKiovai ; vsot Si pi^ ola roKila 
XfipbQ iir oiKtiriv axpcff Ayovai Bvgiiv, T.] 
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26. ted videtit . . . With aed Cicero returns [ef. § 31] to his prin- 
cipal subject, the refutation of the first ground of complfunt, by 
inferring from what has been said that the assertion a rdus gerendis 
unectuM abttrahU (c. 6, § 15) is unfounded. Not only is aenectus not 
inactive and incapable of business, but, on the contrary, it is yery 
busy {operota = MgcHoaa), 

aemper agetu cUiquid, abiding quality, therefore not agit* 

teilicetf here not ironical. 

in tuperiore oftate, during their former life, before they reached 
their aavanced age. 

quid $ qui, what say ye to them who • . . ! i.e." Nay, some eyen 
go on learning . . .** 

Sdonem vertib. glor, vid. The verse here meant is quoted by Pint. 
Solon, c. 31, and others : 

yffpafficw S* alei iroXKd StSavKS/itvoQ, 

litercu Orceeas tenex didici. See Plut. Cato, c. 2: ^XXwc '^ 
iraidtioQ 'EXXi^vik^c ^^cfiad^C ytvioBat Xivcrac Kai iroppu iravra- 
iraoiv i^Xucac iXi|XaK(wc 'EXXifvica fiiffkia Xafi^v tic X'^P^C Pp^X^^ 
fikv iiirb QovKvSidov, vXtiova ^ &v6 AfiiiooBivovQ tig Tb priropiKdv 
u^Xfldiipai. — Itenex apposition to the subj. qui, but also part of the 
predicate ; so, § 30, memini puer, '* I remember when a boy." T.} 

qu€u quidem sic a/e\de arripui, Cf. Com. Nep. Cato, c. 3 : cupidtt" 
simus lUerarum /uit. Quarum studium etti unior arripuerat, tamen 
tantumprogresmm fecit, ut non facUe reperiri poetit, neque de Grcede 
neque de ItcU-ieit rebus quod eifuerit inoognitum (!). 

ut ea ipea mihi nota eatent, quibut me nunc exempCie uti videtie, Cf. 
Plut. Cato, c. 2 : rd fUvroi avfypanfiara nai Soyfiatriv '£XXi|viKoif 
Kal ItTTopiaiQ iiriUK&c ^laircirocriXrai. Cic. de Off. I, 29. Of course, 
however, his studies, especially in philosophy, could not be so compre- 
hensive as Cicero here makes them appear to have been. Cicero has 
enriched Cato with his own learned culture. Hence he found it neces- 
sary to add this remark (ut ea ipaa nUhi nota eeaent, &c.), that the 
learning displayed by Cato in this discourse might not appear too 
surprising. Cf. the note on c. I, § 3. 

Ml JidiUta, ^ on the cithara or the lyre " (stringed instrument). 
The same is related by Valer. Max. 8, 7 : Somxtem oonttat cBtaUpro- 
wctum Jidibta traetandis operam dare ecepieee, aatiut judieantem, me 
artis ueum aero, quam nunquam perdpere, [Cf. Plat. Menex. c. 3. T.] 
As his teacher on the lyre, donnus is mentioned (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 
22, 3). 

veUem equidem. Cf. c. 10, § 32. Subj. imperf. to denote a wish 
which has not received its accomplishment, or of which the accom- 
plishment seems no longer possible. 

illud, supply feoiaaem i ''even that (the musical art) I could wish 
to have learnt like Socrates." 

^ diac^nt enim fdiima, supply eanere, FidQuua, et6itf, &c., eamete^ 
literally, with help of the otMora, flute, &e., to make music; henoe, to 
play the cnihvra, &c. 

27. Beeond Head* Refutation of the second ground of com- 
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plaint, c. 5, § 15 : qaatuor reperio eauMo»—alUr€m^ quod wrpwfaeiat 
infirmius. 

[Ne nunc quidem. Most of the MSS. have Nee nunc quidem^ 
which, bowerer, m the sense ^ And even now — not" is not Latin, at 
least never occurs in good prose : for the copuUtiye, being contained 
in the sense, is not wanted ; and supposing it to be placed, still et 
(or ae) ne cannot be represented by neque or neo. Hence Nee nuno 
quidem could only mean, ^ And I do not, now at lecut, miss (though 
perhaps I may hereafter) :" so ad Att. ix. 13, 1, aed noa erat neo 
reeeiUior auctcr nee hujtu qmdem rei mdior Dciabdla, T.] 

non fims, with verbs, almost equivalent in meaning to moffig; pius^ 
a ffreater extennon of the action in point of mass or quantity ; magity 
a higher degree of the action. Cf. Cic. Legg. iii. 14 : Vition prin- 
oipes plus (to a greater extent, in a wider inhere) exemplo quam pee- 
eato nocent. [Madv. 6r. 305, n. 2.J 

quidquid agcUt not ''whatever one does," ''sets about," for that 
would require the indie.; but ** whatever one is able to do." 

eontemptior. Contemptus, here " contemptible," as invietuM is often. 
** invincible." 

MUonis, M., a famous athlete of Croton, in Lower Italyy lived eir. 
580 B.C. Cf. 10, 33. 

non wro tarn UH, sc. mortui tunt. 

Sex, jEUus. Connexion : There are powers of higher value than 
those of the body. Intellectual powers, such as those of a Sextus 
^lius and others, continue to the extreme tenn of old age. Sex. 
^lius Psetus^ Catus, ccmsul 198, feunous as a jurisconsult. Cic. 
Brut. 20, 78 : 8. ^lius, juris quidem oMlis cmmum peritissimMe, sed 
etiam ad dieendum paratus, 

Ti, CoruncamuSf see c. 6. 

modo, '' a short time since," indicates a time nearer to the speaker 
than that of Sex. ^lius and Coruncanius. Therefore the person 
meant must be P. Licinius Crassus, who was consul 171* Probably 
Cicero has confused him with a different person. Not this P. Lici- 
nius Crassus was the person distinguished by his eloquence and 
comprehensive knowledge of civil and sacred law, but the much 
earKer P. Licinius Crassus Dives, who was pontifex maximns in 212, 
and consul in 205. Liv. xxx. 1 : PacundissimMS habebatur seu eausa 
oranda, seu in senatu et ad popuUtm auadendi ae dissuadendi loeus 
etset ; juris pontifieii peritissimus, 

proveeta est, '*made progress^" ''increased." [Rather, "eon* 
tinned ;" for prowM expresses merely continuance in motion, the 
being carried on, prop, and metaph. (e. g. Liv. xxiU. 47 ; Cic. de 
Fin. iii. 22, 74 ; Tusc. iv. )8, 42 ; cf. de Sen. § 10) ; not, like pro- 
cedere asidprogredi (e. g. § 50 ; de Fin. iv. 23 fin.), with a notion of 
advance and increase. Therefore prowota est =z memsitf not aneta 
est. T.] 

28. " True, the efiieienoy of the orator is impeded withoot a certain 
measure of bodily power ; but to him also, wiien his strength fails, 
there is open a not less rich field of usefulness, that of teaching (prcs- 
eiperey* 
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eanorum iUud in wee epUndeteU. A similar transfer of images 
from sight to sound (''that clear, ringing, musical tone brigktenSf 
is brilliant ") is not uncommon in Greek. So in Soph. Philoct. v. 
189: dx^ (echo) rtiXe^avr^c ^rccpac oiijuayde vvoKKaiti, On 
the thing itself {eanorum Ulud), cf. Cic. Orat. § 57 : Est auUm etiam 
in dioenao'quidam eantus obeeuriar. 

[^adhfte non amisi = adhtte retinui. The negation in adhtui non 
always belongs closely to the verb ; in Verr. ii. 2, 27i 67f adhue non 
wnerunt = adhue cUimnt ; ib. 14, 6, (idhuo wm est profsetm = adkuo 
adest, Adhue non, ^ still not," always with present or perf. present : 
nondum, *' not yet," with any tense. With nondum here it would be 
implied that Cato ought to have already lost the eanorum, T.] 

et videtis annoi, ** ye see my years," i. e. in spite of my age. 

ted' tamen, i. e. even if this be not the case. 

deeorus is predicate to aenis sermo quietus et remissui. 

audisntiam, passively, '^ a hearing = a being heard." [So Div. 
in CsBc. 14, 32, quamtam audientiam ora^oni meat improbitas Ulius sH 
factura. T.] 

eomptat lit. ''combed, smoothed, well-ordered;" its opp. is in- 
eompta, horrida, 

quam, to be referred to oratio, 

Soipioni — et Lcelio. Leelius and Scipio stand here as representa- 
tives of all studious young men. 

29. On. et P. Sdpiones, Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus, consul 222, 
fell in Spain 212, in the war against Hasdrubal. P. Cornelius 
Scipio, his brodier, consul 218, also fell in Spain in the same 
year 212. Liv. xxv. 32—36. — Cic. Farad, i. 2, 12, they are called 
propugnaeula bdli Punici, Cf. infra, c. 20, § 75 > c. 23, § 82. 

avi tui duo, L. ^milius Paullus, father of Macedonicus, whose 
Bon was the Scipio of our Dialogue. He was consul first in 219, a 
second time in 216, and fell in the battle of Cannse. 

P. Afiicanus, Cf. c. 6, § 19. 

etsi, as above in many places we have had quamquam, in a limiting 
[corrective] sense (see c. 4, $ 10). The connexion : "Moreover, the 
greater or less debility which follows in the train of advancing years, 
essentially depends on the degree of temperance which we have 
practised in our youth." 

30. CyruSf the elder Cyrus, king of Persia. 

apud Xenophontemf in a passage of his Cyropsedia (history of the 
education of Cyrus the elder), viii. 7f 6. 

cidmodum tenex. Cic. de Divin. c. 23, § 46 : Ad 9q>tuagesimum 
(annum) pervenit. 

negat te unquam sensisse, seneetutem—fuistet. Almost word for word 
from Xenoph.: rov/ibv yfjpae ovdewunroTs yoBofiriv r^c ^MQ viSrfiroc 
doBtvitrripov yiyvofuvov, 

L. {CcBoUium) MeteUum, He was twice consul during the first 
Punic War ; the first time, 251 ; the second, 247* • On the construct, 
of menUni, see c. 6, § 14. 

[tto bonis esse mribut = ita exeeUere mrOms, See on § 2, Uajucjuitg 
and on the position of bonis, see ibid, on omnes abst. mcl, T.] 
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id quidem, i. «. speaking of oneself. 

31. videtisne, tU -— prcedket. Cf. Hem. II. i. 200 sqq. xi. 668 aqq. 
Tertiam enimjam aft. horn* wo^xtt. See Horn. II. i. 250 sqq. : 

Ttfl ^ H^ii Svo fikv yivtal fupoiriav &.vOo&mv 
i^Oiafff 01 ol wooautv &fjia rpd^fv tjd* lykvovro 
iv HvXtfi ^yaQiy, furd dk Tpirdroioiv dvaaatp, 

esB ^ui lingua mdle dule.JluebcU or. Horn. II. i. 249 : 

Tov Kal awb yX^fffftiQ fifXtrog yXvgiutv pitv aifdfi, 

dux iUe QramcB, Agamemnon. 

muqmm optat, ut — Nestcrit. Horn. II. il. 371 sqq.: 

a\ ydpt Zcv rt irarcp Kal *A9tivaiti Kal'AiroXkov, 
rotWToi SkKa ftoi (rviA^pdifAovte iUv *Axai&v* 
rf Kf rdx* ^fivcTfif itoXiq npid/ioco dvagroc 
%ep(r2v v^' rffieriftyfnv dXovvd re irtpOoiuvti rt, 

32. quartum ago ann. et oetoges, Cf. c. 6^ § 14. 
wllem. Cf. c. 8, § 26. 

miUt hello Punico. Cf. 4, 10; 6, 18. 

quauior eodem beGo. Cf. 4, 10. 

connd. Cf. c. 6, 18. 

in Hispania, in Hispania Citerior. He was obliged to conquer his 
province by force of arms, its whole population being in a state of 
revolt ; and was so successful in his measures for this purpose, that 
the senate decreed in his honour a public thanksgiving of three 
days. It is his own boast, that he took more cities than he spent 
days in Spain. 

quum trib. mU. depugnaoi apud Thermopyku. It is more likely 
that in this campaign (191) he was not tnb. mU.^ but legcOus, Cf. c. 
6,18. 

non euria mret mecu detiderat, non rortra — hospiUtf i. e. in the 
senate, on the rostra, for my friends, Slc, I am still active. On his 
efiBclency in the senate, cf. c. 6, 18. [In the year of our Dialoeue 
he carried (against P. Scipio Nasica) his motion for a declaration 
of war against Carthage. T.} Before the people he delivered 
an liarangue in the last year of his life. Cic. Brut. 20, 80 : Cato 
annos quinque et octoginta naitut exceuit e tUa^ quum quidem eo ipso 
anno contra 8er. Ga&am ad populum tumma oontentione diadnet. In 
this speech he advocated the cause of his clients, the Lusitani, 
against the treachery practised against them by the proprietor Serv. 
Galba. Oros. iv. 21 : Simulans de oomtnodit eorum se aoturum fore, 
oircumpontie mUkibue eunotos inermes ineauUaque proetramt. 

monet, mature fieri eenem. Monere, in the sense " remind, bid," 
more usually with ut ; the construction with the simple inihiitive, 
freely used by later writers, is comparatively rare in Cicero and 
writers of his age. The meaning of the proverb is : '' Begin betimes 
to practise the prudence and moderation which are suitable to old 
<^go " (similarly the sense of tenUe, § 38), ** if thou wouldest attain 
to length of days/' Cato here purposely gives it a different turn ; he 
takes eenex both times in the same sense, *< an old man/' and makes ita 
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porporty ^ BM;iii heUmem to take the eMe and ladiilgaBee wbksh old 
age ia cotitJed to allow ilael^ if aa an old oum thoa woaldeit Uto 
long.'* 

maUem. Cf. e. 8, 26. 

[jiemo aciikfc dilTen from ncmimm qmtqmomiy aa odShic mm from no*- 
<2tfm. See oof 28. 21] 

cwfuenm ocatpatui, ^whom I haTe deeHned to aasist^ imder the 
pretext that I am alrendjr oyerlnirdeiied with laboorB." 

33. T, Pontitu, a centurion, of whom nothmg more is known. 
Perliaps the same who is mentioned by Lndlius api Cic. de Fin. i. 
§ 9 : Quern quidem locum cum multa wmmdaie a cmm tale idem ImA- 
Uutf afud quern prcBdare Sctnolas 

Ora»um U Albuei,quam Romam/um aique SaUmtm 
Municipem PonH, Triiannif eeutmriomim, 
PrcBelarorum komimum ac primorwm ti^ferumque 
McUmtU did . • • 

quum humerit tudineret botem vimtm, d. Qninet. i. 9 : Mih, quem 
titulum atmeverat ferre, taurumferebat. 

Pythagora, Cf. c. 7i 23. 

qmrn^ ** when," ''at the time that" he was bearing, i. e, '^ although 
at the time" [Madvig, 368, 3]. Cf. Zumpt, § 54?. 

nin forte with the indie, ironically, as in c. 6, 18. 

34. hoepee tuut cmtme^ of the father of his adoptiye fiither, Scipio 
Africanns Major. 

Matiniataf king of the Nnmidiaos ; in the second Panic War he 
was at first an iSly of the Carthaginians ; afterwards, from 2O69 a 
faithful ally of the Romans. He is said to hare been king more than 
sixty years. 

[eorporif nceiUUem, The tieoktu of the human body is its healthy 
condition, opp. to humours, catarrhs, swellings, &c. Varro ap. Non. 
s. T. Pence propter ezereitaiionei puerilee mwUoae earn sunt eoiueeuti 
eorpont sieeitaUm, ut neque tpuerent neque emungerentur am^flatove eor» 
pore e$teni, Cf. Tuac. v. 34, 99, Adde necitatem quce eonaequUur hano 
eonHneniiam in 9ietM, adde integritatem wlebudinie. Xen. Cyr. L 2, 

16. r.] 

XI. ''Even granting that in old age there is a failing of the natunl 
powers, still bcraily vigour is not required of the old." 

non modOf quod non potmnuUf ted ne quantum pouumut quidem. 
The negation contained m ne quantum potaumm quidem refers also to 
the first clause, noa modo^ " not only not, but not even." 

cogimw't with emphasis : supply /ao^re. 

36. at muUi . . •, new objection of the opponents. The answer la 
given in the following : At id quidem non propr, ten. mtium est. 

P. Afrieani fl, it^ qui te ad. He was also called P. ComeliuB 
Soipio Africanus. Cf. c 6, § 19. 

nuUapoitM» edletudine, see c. 3, § 7: nne quibut (vohtpUUtbut) mtam 
nuUam putarent, 

iUterum iUud eidUittet htmen eimtatiif ** in him there would have ap- 
peared a second ornament of the state." AUerum in reference to 
his father, P. Africanus. 
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36. CcBoUhu, the above-meiitioned Statius. The passage is from 
the comedy Epiclerus (EwixXiipoi:, ** the Heiress "). Cie. de Amie. 
c. 26, 99| it is preserved thus : 

HodU me ante omnU eomicot stultot tenet 
Vonark atque emunxerU lautiwune. 

hos tignijieai oredidosy *' by these he means the $ene$ or., oU. . . ." 
Significare with the double accus., like the verba wcaiidi, appeUamU, 
&c. 

37. AppwUf see c. 6, 16. 

mgehai—mot pcUrius et dimplina. Patrius is not to be referred 
also to ditc^ina, any more than bonis in moribtu bonis et artibw, § 65, 
extends also to arfi^tw. — I>wiplma is originally the subordination of 
the disoipultu relatively to his teacher. As this subordination of the 
younger to the elder disappeared more and more, the possibility of 
education was lost with it, and the want of this *' discipline ** 
dissolved the state. Therefore the opposition is not between the 
ditciplina patria and a later discipline, but between diseiplina at all, 
and that state of things in which this subordination of the diteipnkif 
no longer existed. 

38. 8% nemini mancipaia est, " when it (teneotus) is sold away and 
made over to none." By the act of mancipatiOf which must take 
place in the presence of at least five witnesses and a '* weigher " {li- 
Iripent)^ a thing was solemnly made over into the possession (mantis) 
of another. [SeeHandb, of Mom. Ant, 70, c, 1>.] Even free persons 
might be thus made over in manoipiwn to another free person ; but 
so that this other became owner, not of his person, but only of the 
produce of his labour. 

tenile aHquid^ " somewhat of the thoughtfulness of age." 

quod qui seqwitur^ ^ he who makes this his object," t, e, to preserve 
as an old man some savour of youth. 

$eptmu8 — Oriffinum liber, Origines is the title of an historieal 
work which begins with the founding of the city Rome, and is 
carried on to the last years of Cato's iSle. The seventh is the last 
booL The contents of the several books are thus given by Com. 
Nep. Cato, c. 3 : Primus continet res gestas regum popiUi Momani, se- 
cundus et tertius, unde qucsque ewitas orta sit Italuta ; ob quam rem 
omnes Origines videtur appellasse. In quarto autem beUum Paenieum 
est primum, in quinto secundum, Atque hceo omnia capitulatim sunt 
dicta, Beliqua beUa pari modo perseoutus est usque ad prcetwram Servii 
GdlhoBy qui diripuit Lusitanos, ,,, In quibus multa induMria et dUigenUa 
oomparet, nuUa doctrina, 

est in manibuSf '^h is now in hand;" '^I am at work upon it." 
Otherwise in c. 4, § 12. 

quascumque defendi, *' in which I pleaded as advocate or patromis,** 

nuTUi quum tnemme, *' at this very time." [vvv ^q.] 

orationes, Cicero knew more than 150 of them. 

jus cmguriumf see § 12. jus pontifieium, the laws relating to the 
pontif. max., who superintended the religion of the state. 

OrcBcis lit, titor, " I occupy myself with Grecian literature." 
de, Cato Major, p 
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quid quogue die dixerim — eommemoro wtp. So it is said in the pre- 
tended xpvad irrti of Pythagoras, v. 40 — 42 : 

/ui|^ ^vov fAoKaKoiffiv itr* ofifiaai vpoffiktavBai, 
vplv T&v rffttpiv&v ipywv rpiQ iKatrrov kTTtXOeiv, 
vy vapiPfiv ; ri S* ipt^a ; ri fioi ikov oix ireksffOti ; 

adiwn amioiif with counsel and assistance in the ooorts of law. 

eoffiiantenif opp. to agere, 

Iviwnti, not dative, instead of abl. with a, governed by irUdligiiur 
(as Zumpt, § 419), but dative to obrepat: ''when a person lives — , 
old age creeps upon him without his marking the time." TJ] 

aefuim nne tentu CBtat senesdt. Note the alliteration, which beauti- 
fully corresponds with the gentle, gradual decay of the old man. 

39. Third Head. Old age affords no gratifications and enjoy- 
ments of the senses. Answer : If it releases us from the thraldom 
of sensual passions, so much the better ! 

ArehyloB Tarentini. Archytas of Tarentum in Lower Italy, a 
contemp. of Plato, a philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (cir. 
400 B.C.). 

quoB-miki tradita est, see § 41. 

quum etsem ad. Tar. o. Q. Maximo, see c. 4, § 10. [On adolescent, 
** when a young man," see un § 26, senex didici.l 

CUIUS wluptatis avidof libid. — incitarentur. c. wl. is dependent on 
amacB, whicn belongs to libidines. To ad poUundum supply voluptate 
from Toluptatis. 

40. cum host, elandestina coUoquia. It is, on the whole, unusual for 
substantives to be constructed with each other by the mere prepositiou 
[see on § T, sen. sine querda] ; but this is less harsh when, as here, the 
governing subst. is a verbal subst. {colloquium.) Clandest, coUoquia, 
clandestine conferences, treasonable negotiations or underatandiugs. 

libido voluptatis. Libido, the lust, or " listing " (libet), the blind 
desire, opp. to the rational will, voluntas. VoUiptas, in the further 
progress of the discourse, is sometimes, in the more extended sense, 
*' pleasure, enjoyment " (especially § 46) ; sometimes, in a more re- 
stricted sense, << lust." 

41. dum = quamdiu, quam. 

nihil agitare mente. Cf. § 23, sludiorum agitatio. 

ejus, i. e. of the C. Pontius, who .... The son had the same name 
as the father, but with the surname Thelesinus. [The father, C. 
Pontius Herennius, is called by Livy longe prudentissimus, ix. 1, init. 
In corpore affecto mgebalt vis animi owMHiique, ib. 3.] 

Caudino prcelio, Caudium, a city of the Samnites, between Cala- 
tia and Beneventum. The battle took place in the narrow pass near 
this city [furcoi CaudAnoil during the second Samnite War, 321 b.c. 

superati sunt. The consuls, shut up within the pass, were obliged 
to make a disgraceful peace. [Liv. ix. 1 sqq.] 

Nearchus TarenJtinus, a Pythagorean, with whom Cato became ac- 
quainted on his expedition to Tarentum (209), and to whose doc- 
trines, inculcating temperance and strictness of morals, he gave a 
willing ear. See Plut. Cato^ c. 2. 
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qui'-'permanterat, while Tarentam was in the hands of the Car- 
thaginians. [«» amidtiapop. Rem, permanere is the standi^ phrase 
for continuing faithful to the Roman people : hence it constantly 
recurs in Livy and Ceesar, and even in monumental inscriptions : in 
the latter sometimes also in amidtiam cue or manere, T.] 

quum quidem is attached to lociUum Arckt^m, not to aea ntajorihua 
natu aocepiste dieebat. Archytas, it is said, held this discourse in the 
presence of Plato. The leading proposition is, Nearehua diodnU te 
acoepme. . . Dependent on this, Archytam hcee locutum, quum quidem 
— inier/ui8tet Plato. On quidem^ see c. 4, § 10. 

quern Tarentum wnieae Jj, Camillo, App. Clctudio contulibuB reperio. 
According to this statement, the discourse fell in the year 349, 
therefore a year before Plato's death, which is very improbable. 
Plato's thfard visit to Sicily, if it ever took place, falls cir. 361. Of 
a still later residence in Sicily or Lower Italy there is no trace 
elsewhere. * 

42. [ut intdliqatie — eficereL Some few copies read efeoerit because 
of the present intelligatie, Klotz, retaining eficeret, has thought fit to 
read intdligeretis, though the question preceding demands the pre- 
sent subjunctive. What Cato says is : ^ Old age would effect this, 
if it were not otherwise possible ; but in fact it is effected by reason 
and wisdom." Madv. Prof, xi.] 

T. FUtminini, see c. 1, § 1. 

e tencUu efieerem, when Cato was censor, in the year 184. [The vox 
propria for removal from the senate by sentence of the censors is 
tenatu mooere, T.] 

teptem annie pott quam oontulfuiseet. L. Flamininus was consul in 
192 : there is an errour, therefore, in the calculation [unless the 
seven years are reckoned from the end of the consulship]. 

notandam. Notare, the standing expression for the reproofs and 
punishments inflicted by the censor. 

iUe enim — rei eapitcUis. The incident is differently related by 
Livy, xxxix. 42. According to him, Cato says in the speech with 
which he accompanied his censure, that the person put to death by 
L. Flamininus was (not, as here, a criminal already under sentence 
of death, but) a noble Boian {nobHem Boium eum liberie traneju^m 
Tenieee ; eowoenire contulem tdUy utabeo fdem prcetena aooiperet)^ and 
that Flamininus slew him with his own hand. Plut. Cato, c. 17^ 
calls this exaggeration, and appeals to the testimony of Cicero in 
our passage. 

in Gallia, After his consulship this was assigned him as his pro- 
vince. 

ecorto, Scortum here said of a boy. In Livy a. s. he is called 
Philippus. 

Tito,fratretuOyeeniore. 189. 

daptue eif, he escaped punishment. 

FUmco, Valerius Flaccus, Cato's colleague in the censorship, as 
before in the consulship, 195. 

imperii dedecue, because he administered the province in the name 
of the Roman senate and people. 

43. C. Fabridum, see c 6, § 15. 

F 2 
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a Thmoio CvMa. Cineas was a scholar of Demosthenes, and him- 
self an orator : in high aecount with Pyrrhus, and employed hy him 
on an embassy to Rome. 

ene mundam Atkenu* Epicurus, founder of the school which 
hears his name ; bom 342, died 270 b^c. 

[Qhoc^ 9x eo audientei. Just before, we have had amdire three 
tones with ab. In audire ab aliquo the other person is merely de- 
noted as the source of the intelligence, whether the hearer obtains 
it directly from him, or through others : ex aliquo cmdire (cognoteere, 
tcire, &c.) is properly, ^'to hear from a person's lips/' But the 
more general ab often has the more special signification of ec C£. 
ad Fam. x. 28| 3, 8ed ilia eognoteei ex aUis: a mepauea, T.] 

itf' . Ouritm et Ti, Corunean., see c. 6, § 15. 

cum P. Deoio, P. Decius Mus, son of the father of the same 
name. He decided the victory over the Gauls and Samnites in the 
battle at Sentinum, 295, in favour of the Romans, by devotine him- 
self to death, in like manner as his father had done at Vesens (840 
B.C.). Liv. X. 28 : qua eonfetiitnmam eemebat OaUorum aetemy «0}i- 
citat equum ; inferemque te ipeis if^ettit tdie interfedui ett. 

44. in^jMratio, *' matter of blame." 

earet — exeirueUi menris, *' full, heaped-np tables." More com- 
pletely Cic. TuscuL V. 21, 62 : meneoB conquitUitnmit epulk exHtrue^ 
oantwr, 

ft aliquid dandum e$t toluptati^ 'Mf we must allow somewhat to the 
gratification of the senses,^' i. e, if we may not entirely withdraw 
ourselves from it. [^Si alvqaid = ^ if really something ;" de Amicit. 
§ 63, tin erufit aHiqui (** really some persons ") repeiii; ib. 88, n 
aliquem (not ft quem) eui narraret habuistet^ ** any at all ;" Brut. 255, 

Sttquit egtiUeti mcdo est aliquiiy ** any at all." In these and the 
e cases aliquit, aliquid, forms the express antithesis to nuUut, nihil; 
in others, to omnes; in others again, to some definitely assigned 
object. T,} 

Plato etcam malorum appeilat voluptatem, in the Tim8eus,*p. 69, D : 
ilSovr^v fikyiffrov Ktueov okXiop, 

C, DuWAum — qui Pcenoe daue pr, detieerat, 260 b.c., at Mybe, on 
the east coast of Sicily. [His was the first naval triumph : Liv. Epit. 
xvii. primus omnium Bomanorum dueum naitalie metoriee duxit tri- 
umf^um. The inscription on the eolumna rottrata erected in the 
forum in honour of this victory (adorned with the roitra of the 
taken shi^s) is still partially extant : restored by Grotefend in Orelli, 
549.] 

orebrofunali et tibioine, a numerous train of torches and musicians, 
which he ordered to accompany him home from the feast. [It seems 
from Florus, 2, 2, that every triumphator was attended to his house 
with torches and music from the banquet on the Capitol after his 
triumph. According to Livy, this escort was conferred upon DuilliuB 
as a perpetual distinction : ob quam eamam et perpetuus Konot habitus 
est ut reverterUi a eoena (viz. whenever he dined out) iXbieUu oanmte 
Junale prceferretur, Epit. lib. xvii. Cf. YaL Max. iii. 6, 4.] 

nuUo exemplo, though nobody had done it befiure. 

45. todalitateiautemmeqwBstorecomtkukssuntttlMireikiteiaiheyt^ 
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204 B.a ^ Brotherhoods." Societies of priests [Biaffoi'] attached to 
particular deities existed at an earlier period, e, g. iodalea TUii, insti- 
tuted by Numa for the maintenance of the Sabine taora. Therefore, 
when it is here said, tod, m, q. const, tutU, this relates chiefly to the prac- 
tice of celebrating the feasts of the gods by a common meal, which 
probably became an established custom in the religious societies 
only since the introduction of the sacra here named. 

saeris Idoeis MagncB McOris aocq>H8, Magna Mater Deorvm is the 
goddess Cybele (£rom the Greek name McyaXi}, the feasts held in 
honour of her are called MegaUsia, or MegaUnsia), Idaxt sacra, 
from Mount Ida, in Phrygia, the original locality of this worship. — 
On occasion of an oracle from the Sibylline books, to avert the mis- 
fortune of war from the Romans, the stone which was worshipt as 
Maier Idcsa was fetched to Rome in solemn procession from Pessi- 
ims, in Phrygia. See Liv. xxix. 14. [Ovid, Fast. 4, 2d6 sqq. — 
Grell. 2, 24, Principes oiviUxUs qui ludis Megalensibus (the yearly feast 
of the Magna Mater, 4 — 9 April) antiquo ritu miOUarewt, id est, mu- 
tua inter se convivia agitarent, evidently referring to the banquets of 
the different sodalitates. Of. 18, 2 fin. T.] 

fervor cetatis, here cetas in the sense '* youthful age ;*' while, im- 
mediately afterwards, the cetas implied in qua means only ^ time of 
life ** in general. 

Iconmvium: the verb conwcere (to which Cicero's etymology leads) 
IS used only by the later prose-writers (Senec. £p. 104, " live to- 
gether," and Quintil. i. 6, 44, << feast together "). T, The synon. 
cownetus also occurs only in writers of the silver age (Tacit., &c.).] 

compotationem, ovftw6aiov. 

concaenationemt ovvShttvov. 

quod in eo genere(ia the matter )mintint<m est,y\z, eating and drinking. 

46. tempestvea eonvieia are banquets which commence before the 
usual hour (cir. 3 p.m. — cmnare de dAe), or are prolonged beyond 
the usual hour into the night, or even till day-break (ecenare in lucem), 
or both the one and the oSier. 

qui pauoi admodum restant, we say less accurately, ^ of whom few 
are left." 

[cum testra etiam estate, " with persons of your age." This passage, 
as above, § 34, cetas nostra ; &J, iUa cetat ; 66, nostram cetatem ; Brut. 
230, flon cwn suis cBqualibtu sed et mea cum cetate, prove that the con- 
crete sense of cetas is not confined (as Freund, Lex., represents) to 
poetry and post-Augustab prose. T.] 

qucB — auxit-^sustulU, After Plato, Rep. i. p. 328, d : €$ i(rdi, 8ri 
l/iocyc, offov al Kard rb a&fka ritovai AirofAapaivovrai, rotrovrov 
av^ovrai ai wtpi roife \6yovc iiriOvftiai rt Kal ^oovai, 

voluptaH, not " lust," but *' gratification of the senses." 

eujus est fortasse q, not. m., *^ of which perhaps nature allows a 
certain measure," i. e, which it is not the will of nature that one should 
wholly renounce, [quidam modus (the true reading, not motus) opp. 
to the preceding omnino, T.] 

wro, affirmatively, " in truth," " really." 

magisteria. MagUter or rex convivii was the president of the ban- 
quet, who prescribed the laws of the drmking [the proportion of 

w 3 
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imter and wine (benee wtodimpenior), the namber cf eaps^ &e.]. fie 
was nsnally ehoeen by casting lots with the diee. 

a tummo, " from the top downwards." The trieUmmm oonsiBted of 
three sofas (fecti), disposed in the form of a horse^shoe [round 
three sides of the table, called from left to right msMNtt, mecitas^ 
mm$ (leettu)}, each sofit having three places, also called ininniiiiy me^ 
diut, imus {laout). In onr passage the fWRflNit is the outermost plaee 
in the Uetus nmmm$f which is not indeed the first, bat is the upper- 
most There the roundelay [or the pledging, a tummo bibere, Phuit.; 
Qr<Beo mure Inhere^ Cic.; Iv KVKktf wlwiv] bt^an. 

in paodo, " over the cup." 

poeula — roranOaf lit. ''dew-dropping," ue, not ^foaming cups,'' 
but " cups sipped drop by drop," in opposition to the wine quailed 
in full draughts. 

ticiU in tympoiio Xen. ett. ii. 26 : OStm 9k gal 17/ielc ^v ftkv &0p6ov 
rb vorbv iy%cw/icOa (this is the opposite to the pooida forontia), 
Ta%v "hfiv Kai ra ffttfiara Kai eu yv&fiai ofaXcvvraif c. r. X. ^v ok 
lifiiv oi waiit^ fUKpaic ic^Xi^t (our minuta po<mla) srvrvd im^fttd' 
Ztaoiv (here rorantia poc.) o^nae ob fiiaZofievoi vird rov oivov fit^av^ 
dXX' dvawnBofAtvoi, vpb^ rb vatyviuiiiartpov d^bfuOa, 

in SMnitf ^ on my Sabine estate." 

eonvmum — eompUoy ** I make the meal complete by inviting my 
country neighbours;" ecmpUre with the genitire, instead of the more 
usual aUatiye. 

47. a< mm . . . Objection of the opponent. 

[titUUUio, the substantive, in dassiGal Latin occurs only here and 
de Nat. Deor. i. 40, 113, where it is marked as the rendering of the 
Gr. yapyaXifffAoe. With the verb titiUare Gic. marks the tropical 
meaning by gucuiy as here, de Fin. i. 11, 39 ; de Off. ii. 18, 62. 
Elsewhere this notion is expressed by Benntm mowre, e. g. de Fin. i. 
17,66; ii.34, 114. T.] 

detideroHOf only for the sake of concinnity (with the preceding ti- 
tUlatio), instead of detiderium. 

nihil auUm ett mo^., viz. ** to do withoutw" 

SophooUs, see c. 7> § 22. 

meto mtate, weakened by old age. 

3i% meUora I God forbid ! In Plato, ib^itMu 

a domino agretti, AgraHu {&ypioQ) is that which grows in the 
open fields, wild, rude ; to be distinguished from ruttimtf one who 
lives in the country, and so lacks the finer culture of the city («r^ 
fivf). The passage is taken almost word for word from Plato, Rep. 
i. p. 3S9y c : Afffttvairara usvrot abrb Avbpvyov, &fnrtp Xvrr&vrd 
Tiva Kai dyptov StoirSTrfv airo^vyMf. 

quamquam non caret ... Cf. e. 4, § 10. 

[ergo hoe non detiderare : some edd. read ego, others omit hoe or 
change it to hcee : no alteration is needed. Ergo, after the inter- 
ruption of the ailment by quamquam, &c., gives the conclusion, 
and hoc is not obj. to dmd,,hut adjective to non detiderare: " there- 
fore, I maintain it, this nct-detiring is more pleasant." Cf. de Orat. 
ii. 6, 24, me, quum hne wni, hoe iptmn nihil agere el plant cettare de^ 
U$UU, Kl.] 
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48. buna tttos, yon^ 

Turpione Ambimo, Tnrpio AlftbtriiiB, h famous ttctor of Cato*B 
time, often employed by Terence in the acting of his comedies. 

magii ddeekOur, qui — tpeetctt, beeanse he is more favorably placed 
for obeervte^ the various gestures of the players. 

in prima cavea. Cavea, the place assigned to the spectators in the 
theatre. Prima o., the front row of seats, nearest the stage. 

propter^ adv., opp. to proovd* 

49. The intelleetual life, occupation with sdence and art> affords 
richer enjoyments than any delights of the senses. 

iUa refers to the following cmtmnm tecum esse seoumque vivere. 

quanti sunt, genitivuB pretn with ette. 

8tipendii», military services, campaigns ; here metaph. applied to 
Ubido, ambitio, &c., for which we take the field in our young days. 

tft dieUur, as ut aiunt, to indicate the proverbial use of the expres- 
sion. [The expression tecum mtere is not found elsewhere ; but cf. 
Persius, 4, 52, tecum habita.; noris quam tit tibi curia ntp^Uex, T.] 

[tamquam pabuX/um tt/udAi atque aoctrincBf '* nourishment by study 
and learning." With us the tropical application of the notion 
*< nourishment," &c., to the mind is so common that the apologetic 
tamquam need not bie r^idered. Gf. Acad. ii. 41, 127> ^ ^if» (xni- 
morum fnget^orumque naturale quiddam quati pabulum contideratio 
contemplaHoque natural, T.] 

otiota, not ** idle," but ** leisurely,'' free from public business. Cf. 
de Offic. iii. 1, the saying of Scipio Afr. M. : nunquam te minus otio- 
tum ette, quam cum otiotus, nee mimut tolwmf quam cum tdui ettet. 

[ Videbamus in studio, &c. Emesti and others read (after Grsevius) 
Moripcene md, in studio dimetiendi ccdi ataue terrce C. Galium, &c. 
KI. rejects poms, which, however, is in all the MSS., and in the same 
place, viz. after dimetiendi. Mori, omitted in one MS., is variously 
placed in others. The sense of the passage, as read by Grsevius, 
would be, ^ Almost to his last breath we saw him busily occupied," 
&c., which does not suit the context, since Gato is not speaking of 
ihe continuance of studies to the end of life, but generally of an old 
age taken up with study : moreover, the following ^uoties iUum, &c., 
is then too feeble. Therefore Madvig, Prsef. p. xii., rejects mori, 
and retains pcsne in its proper place : ** We saw Callus in his zeal 
for taking the measure, I might almost say, of earth and heaven. 
How often," &c. First he describes the study, what it was ; then, 
how great it was. The copyists were dissatisfied with the matter or 
the form of the first sentence, therefore added mori,] 

C, Galium, C. Sulpieius Gallus, famous for his distinguished 
knowledge of Greek literature and astronomy. As tribunut miUt, 
under ^milius Paullus,' in the war against Perseus, by predicting 
an eclipse of the moon, just before the battle of Pydna, he averted 
from the Roman army the superstitions dread with which they 
would otherwise have regarded it. Liv. xliv. 37. 

aliquid detoribere, to be understood of tenrestrial and celestial 
maps. So de Rep. 1, 14, sphatram attris eoslo inhCBreni^bus d&M', 
Varro, R. R. ii. 1, T, caH/um detoribere. 
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mttUo atOe, lon^ before they took place. Cf. c. 6, § 18 : Carthagini 
male jam diu coaUanti bdlum multo ante denufUio. 

50. in leviorwus studiit, here to be referred to poetry [which, Brut. 
1, 3, in opp. to eloquence, is reckoned among the artet leviores. T.] ; 
elsewhere also to painting, sculpture, and generally to all occupations 
not immediately directed to the public service. 

Bed tamen aouHt, but which nevertheless demand an acute mind. 

quam gaudebat heUo suo Punico NcbvUu ! The bdlum Punieum is 
an epic poem on the first Punic War, the first attempt at handling 
a subject taken from Roman history. On Ncevius, see c. 6, 
§20. 

quam Trueulento PlatUus I Truculentus, the title of a still extant 
comedy of Plautus. Marcius Plautus, the most gifted of the Roman 
comedians, composed some 130 plays, of which twenty are preserved. 
He was bom in the little town of Sarsina, in Umbria ; an elder con- 
temporary of Ennius, and died cir. 204 b.c. 

quam Pseuddo ! Pseudolus, also an extant comedy of Plautus. 

tenem JAvium, Livius Andronicus, the first who brought out a 
play on the stage at Rome. He was by birth a Greek, of Tarentum ; 
came as a captive to Rome ; instructed there the children of a dis- 
tinguished Roman, Livius Salinator, and received from him his 
name and freedom. His Latin Odyssey was long in use among 
the Romans as a school-book. 

sex annis ante^ sqq., therefore 240 b.c., under the consulship of C. 
Claudius Cento, son of Appius Claudius Caecus, and M. Sempronins 
Tuditanus. 

fabulam dooere, to teach the actors their parts in a play {StSdaKiiv), 
and to bring it on the stage. 

quid de jP. lAdnii Crassi — loquar 9 See c. 9, § 27. 

de hujtu P. Sdpionis, of the present^ now-living Scipio. The person 
meant is P. Cornelius Scipio, who was called Corculum-Sapiens. See 
c. 5, § 14 : hi consulea. 

his paueit diebus, ** within these few days," a few days since,reckoned 
from the present day : hie always so used in notes of time. 

[atqui here, as it often does (see on § 6), introduces the minor 
premiss of a syllogism ; e. g. Tusc. iii. 7, 14, Qui fottis est, idem est 
fidens. Qui autem est fidens, is profecto non extimeseit, Atqui in quern 
cadit cegritudo, in eundem timor, Ita fit ut fortUudini cMritudo re- 
pugnet. Here the major premiss is, ^ Many eminent men have found 
the highest delight in intellectual occupations :" minw, ^* But it was 
so with them, even in old age, which cannot be said of sensual en- 
joyments:" oondusion (QtuE sunt igitur, &c.), ^'Therefore sensoal 
enjoyments are not to be compared with intellectual." — There is 
therefore no need to substitute atque here for*a^i, as Hand {Tundl, 
i. p. 616). r.] 

M, vero Cethegum, Cf. c. 4, § 10 : Of him, Cic Brutus, c. 16, 
§ 67 : Qium vero exskt, et de quo sit memorioB proditum, doquentem 
fuiese et ita esse habitum, primus est M, Cornelius Cethegus, oujus elo' 
quenUcB est auctor et idoneus mea quidem sententia JEnnius, 

Buadai med, Suada, the goddess of eloquence^ Ilf idw. 
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EnrUui. Cf. c. 1, § 1. The words of Ennkui, on CethAgas^ are 
preserTeid in the Bmtus, c. 16, §§ 67 — 69 : 

ii dictutt ollis popvlarUnis olim, 
gut turn vwdxmt homines atque ctvum dtgitabcmt, 
fio9 deKbatus populi Snadteque medulla, 

iQ^CB sunt igUur — eompctrandof. When esse is attached to fhe 
leading, emphatic word of the sentence, as here to the interrog. quid, 
and the conjunction («ntm, igituTf autem, &c.) follows it, then etie 
is to be regarded as copula : e. g. § 6, Quid ett enim aliud bdlare 
eum diit, niti naturcB rqmgnare ; see also § 28, § GO, Apex ett (tutem 
aeneotutis auetoritcu; § 64, Qua tunt igitur tdlwpialtee eorporia eum 
avetoritatit prcnniii comparandcBf and § 79. But when the con- 
junction comes between the emphatic word and the esM, the latter is 
** to exist ;** Ihus § 24, Nemo enim ett tam senex, " there exists not 
any so old," &c.; de Amicit. § 50, non enim egt inhumana titfuB, 
** there exists not an inhuman virtue." T."] 

eompofundcB, The gerundive in the sense ^ able, possible to be," 
only in negative sentences ; here the negation is involved in the in- 
terrogation (cf. § 64, qu€B tunt igitur wduptates corporis eum auetori- 
talis pramiis eomparandcBf); otherwise in tne sense, ^^must," '* ought" 
[particip. of necessity]. 

atque hoe quidem studia doetrinoB, l^ And such are, = so stands 
the case with, the pursuits of learning:" the antithesis to hcee quidem 
follows in c. 15, Venio nunc, &c. 71] With these words he passes 
from the studies of science and art to other pursuits — agriculture, 
vine-growing, &c., which, he says, afford to the old a no less pure 
enjoyment. 

illud Solonis, ^that expression of Solon's," see c. 8, § 26. [8k> 
Ulud Catonis, de Amicit. § 90 : and with the adj., iUud Hesiodium, 
Brut. 4, 15; Pherecydeum illud, de Divin. ii. 13, 31 : always with 
omission of the subst. {dictum, or the like). T,] 

61. [mluptates <Mrieolarum» Cic. de Off. i. 42, § 160, omnium 
autem rerum ex quiSus dUquid €U}ouiritur, nihil ett agrleuUura melius, 
nihil uberhu, nihil duleiut, nihil nomine Ubero digntus. Cf. Gate, de 
R. R. prooem. In point of fact, however, the wealthier Romans, in 
Cicero's time, had ceased to take part, with their own hands, in the 
cultivation of their fields. SaU. Cat. 4, Non fitU consilium (meum) 
o^m eolendo aut wnando, sermlihus ojfieiit intentum cetatem agere. 

hahewt enim ratumem ewm terra. ^ They {affriecia) stand in neai«r 
relation to the earth." 

[imperium, Virg. Georg. i. 99, exereetque frequent teUurem, atque 
tmperat a/rtit,'] 

plerumque answen to the foregoing tdias, 

quamquam me quidem — ddeetat, Cf. c. 4, § 10. 

oeea»e<Uum, rendered invisible. 

ex quo occatio — nominata est. False etymology^ Ooctttio coknes 
from oecare. Germ, eggen, ** to harrow,*" which has nothing to do 
with eceous, whence ooecteatus, [Varro, equaUy mistaken, derives it 
from oecaedere, de R. R. i. 31, 1.] 
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Iherbeteentem! this verb occurs only here.] 

qua! nixa films — adoUsoU. Qua}, not like the preceding qucB quum 
gremiOf sqq. to be referred to terra, but to tiridiUu: the green blade^ 
sprouting from the seed, and secured by roots in the earth, grows by 
slow degrees. 

[fimdUfrugem. Tusc. ▼. 13, 37> aui Jlores out /ruges fundere, aut 
baooi; de Nat. Deor. ii. 62, 156. T.] 

tpiei ordine gtructam, '* built up in the order of the ear,'' i. e, ranged 
in the regular form of an ear of com. [Beside the regular form 
tpvca, the form apumm, used by Cic. in his translation of Aratus, de 
Nat. Deor. ii. 42, 110, and also tpicus, Fest. s. y. spicum, sometimes 
occur. T.] 

52. ut mea senectuJtu requiem oU. noseatis, not dependent on satiari 
non potaum, but on a sentence understood, e, g, ^' I tell you this," an 
ellipse which is not unknown to our language. ^'In this I know not 
how to delight enough ( ), that ye may know in what consists the 
recreation and the enjoyment of my old age.*' [So § 69, atqne ut 
ifUelligatis, &c. ; and with ne, § 46, ne omnino bellum indixisse videar 
voluptati. More frequently this ellipsis is found at the beginning of 
a sentence ; but our passage shows, as also § 55, ne — cidear, § 56, u6 
— redeamus, that the primary sentence may precede. 7.] 

lOmitto enim, &c. **For — , to say nothing of — , do not the — :" 
the enim belongs properly to malleoli, &c.] 

[«im ipsam — generantur, '* the generative powers of nature ;" pro- 
perly, the force which manifests itself in all that grows out of the 
earth.] 

malleoli, " cuttings " made for the sake of planting. Columella iii. 
6 : Malleolus autem noveUus est palmes, innatus prioris anni JlageUoj 
cognominatusque a similitudine rei, quod in ea parte, quae dedditur ex 
Tetere sarmento prominens utrimque, malleoli (^* mallet-shoot ") speciem 
prcebet, 

plaMtoB, *^ sets," *' shoots." Virg. Georg. ii. 23 : Hie plamtas tenero 
abseindens de oorpore matrum (from the parent-stem) Deposuit sulois, 

aarmenta, twigs, young branches, cut from the tree and set again 
in the ground, i. e, transplanted ; differing from plantce, only as the 
sarmerOa are layers taken from the adult tree, and not taken as the 
plantcBt from the stem, but from its branches. 

viviradioes, suckers, from the roots. Columella iii. 14 : Sationis 
autem duo sunt genera, malleoli td mviradiois, quod vtrumque ah agri' 
odis wurpatur, et in provinoiis magis maUedu Neque enim seminariii 
student, nee usum haibent faoienda viviradicis, 

propagines, layers, the kind of propagation in which the parent- 
stem is not mutilated, but only certain branches or shoots from the 
stock are bent down and let into the ground, there to form roots of 
their own. Three varieties are mentioned by Columella de Arbo- 
ribuB, c. vii. Cf. Virg. Georg. ii. 26 : SUwxrumque aiiae pressos propa^ 
ginis arous Exspeetant. 

[ Vitis quidem, qwB — , eadem — , i. e. quamquam or quum — , tamen 
(cf. § 4, eandem aaousant adeptam) — . T.] 

quam {vk.) serpentem—lapsu — erratioo, "and as it straggles with 
many a serpentine and irregular winding." 
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ne sUteaeat tarmentis, " that its shoots may not ran mto wood.'' 

[ne nimiafundcUur, not the adj. for the adv., but = ne $ejundendo 
nimutfat. T.] 

53. ad ariiouio8f the joints. Cf. § 61 : eulmut ffenioulaUu, 

ea, quof gemma dieUur, ^ the eye as it is called," ** what is called 
the eye :" Zumpt, § 372. [In good Latin authors, if with a relative 
sentence, never the participle, is used in expressions of this kind, 
where the Goeek might use the participle with the article, t6 Acyd- 
/itvov, &c. Thus, § 14, i« ou^ modo mentionemfed Enniia (not e. g. 
modo oommemoratui EntUui); § 23, quot ante c2in, ** the aforesaid;" 
§ 43, efus qttem dico Decii; mfra, ea quam dixi anqnOatio, T.] 

neo-ret, on the one hand it does not — , on the other hand — . 

Inimioa—def. ardoret. On the position of ntmio*, see on § 2, omnet 
""■molestieu.] 

eapitumjugatioy the connecting the tops of the upright props by 
transverse laths. 

propaffoHo vUium. Columella de Arboribus, c. vii. : PropagcUuh 
num genera tria sunt in utu mcunme : u num, quo vwga edita a moire 
mdeo oommitt^r : alterumf quo ipaa mater prottemitur atque in plures 
pahs per suae virgae dividitur: tertium, quo vitit Boinditur in dwu vel 
trti partes, si diwrsis ordinibus didueenda est, 

sarmentorumque ea, quam dixi, aliorum amputatio refers to the 
words § 52 : quam setpentem — coeroet ars agriooiarumy ne siltesoat sar- 
mentis. 

aliorum immissio, [not the sinking them into the ground as layers, 
but] the leaving them to grow, § 63. . . in iis, quof reliata sunt, ezistit 
tanquam ad articulos sarmentorum ea, qua gemma dieitur, [So Yarro 
uses the verb, R. R. i. 31, 3, ea titis immittUur ad uvas pariendas, 
Cf. PUn. xvi. 33, 60 ; Liv. xl. 22, 3. T.] 

repastinationes, the digging or forking over again with the pastinum 
(Jerramentum h^reum, quo semina panguntur), 

IJUmulto terra fee,: the position given to muUo makes it more 
emphatic. Cf. § 7, multorum eognovi sejiectutemf p. Mil. 43, 92, 
quanto hoo magis in fortissimis eimbusfaeere debemus / T.] 

64. din in eo lihro, quern de rebus rustieis soripsi. The work which 
is still extant, though not quite in its genuine form, bears the title de 
re rustioa. [Before, we had loquar, Loqui is general, ^to say," 
*' speak;" dieere, ^^to speak upon something," to deliver one's 
thoughts with consideration and connectedly. Cic. de Orat. iii. 10, 
33, Non conamur dooere ewm dieere, qui loqui neseiat, T.] 

Hesiodus ne terbum quidem feeit, quum de ouUura agri soriberet, in 
his didactic poem Ipya Kal ^fupau On Uesiod cf. c. 7» § 23. 

LaSrtem tenientem — stensorantem fadt, ILenientem, "in order to 
soothe." Cf. on § 11, dividenti.} On faoit see on c 1, § 3 ; for the 
fact cf. Hom. Od. xxiv. 226: 

rbv i* olov irarip' evpfv ivKTifiivy iv dXuy 
Xurrptifovra ^vrov 

** digging round the plants" [cf. y. 242, Avrbv dfi^cXaxaivcv], which 
operation perhaps was usually performed with a view to manuring. 
consitiones—insitiones, the yarions kinds of planting and grafting. 



50. pomm jMiw^wt. Zurapt, § 520. 

ttmSo'-proveeiui Mm, ** I have gone too to/' too mttoli into dotail. 
[Without longuu, p. Dom. 12, 32, vedra in me aUente audiemh b&- 
nigniiat prmeJtU oraiUmsm meam ; with hngkUf p. Rose. Com. 1 1» 31, 
pcMo langmt oratio mea pro9ecta «ft ,* de Amiett § 34, and oft^n. 
Klotz places rutticarum before rerum, ^ becavee rud. forvoB the anti- 
tbeais to $enMtu$,** But in that case it ehould be rtutioarum rerum 
studio ; and in fact not rust, but ttudio has the emphaais : bia par- 
tiality for the fubject, and his age, have carried him awa^. T.] 

ne ab omnibus v, «. vindioare* Cf. on ut meas imm^w— noaeiattt, 
§ 52.— Vitiit videar mndicaref alliteration. 

3P, CkriuSf see e. 6, § 16. 

cujus quidem, see on c. 4, § 10. [Cf. de Rep. iii. 28, 40, Curii 
etiam foeum Goto iUe noster, quum venerat ad se (t. e, to his own 
estate in the country) in Sabinos, visere soMfot: apud quern UU sedens 
Samnitium, quondam hostium turn jam diewtium suorum, dona rdegwK' 
nil.^For a iM = a amo tiUa, cf. also Ter. Phorm. v. 1, 5, sed meum 
wrum o&f te exire video; Cic. p. Mil. 19, 51, />M0fttl Clodius ad se im 
JJSbamum; de Orat. i. 49, 214, quern apud se esse audio, T.] 

temporum diseipUnam, Cf. c. 11, § 37. 

ad/ooum tedenti. In Pint. Cato, c. 2, it ia also added that he was 
in the act of cooking a mess of turnips (irp^ ^'X^pa saOnM^vov 
aitrbv H^/ovra yoyyvXiSac tvp6vTsg ol Savvirdv Tpiepm: UHovav 
iroXif xpvoiov), 

56. poteratne^^non efflcere. Nan potest non^neeesse est, " must not 
so elevated a mind make old age delightful 1 " 

a me ipso, from myself, i. e* nrom the task I have set myself, from 
my plan. 

L, Quinetius Oineinnatus, elected dictator in order to aid the consul, 
L. Mittueius Augurinus, 468, then hard pressed by the MtmL Oin- 
einnatus effected the liberation of the aimy, but deposed the oonsul 
from his office. See Liv. iii. 26 — ^29. 

[diotatorem essefaetum. The eas propria for the appointment of a 
dictator and his magister equitum is deoi (hence some copies here 
hare dictum, as correction) ; for that of a consul, oreari. But the 
phrases are often interchanged : Livy, for instance, has often dicta- 
torem wecure and oonniUm d&re, T.] 

C SernUius Ahala, . . The occurrence here mentioned belongs to a 
later occasion, 439, when L. Quinetius Cincinnatns [then more than 
eighty years old] was a second time dictator. 

S^, Medium* At the time of a great dearth (440), Sp. Mnlius, 
who had bought up large quantities of com, acquired by its gra- 
tuitous distribution a degree of popularity which made him danger- 
ous to the state. When, being summoned to justify himself before 
Cincinnatus, he refused to appear, he wsa put to death by the nm- 
gister equitum Ahala. Liv. iv. 13---16. 

regwum, the kingly dignity. 

oeoupatum interemit, ** He forestalled him and put him to death" 
[fOoffae JiwkKrHv§¥, ^*put him to death out of hand,** ^without 
ceremony"]. 

matores, pvopeviy travellers; transferred to the offleials of the 
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magistrates, so called, G. thinks, from the journey (via) they had to 
make in delirering the summons. IvieUoret, not identical with lie- 
tors: these were attached only to dictator, consul, and praetor^ 
whereas fiiatorea occur also with trihunes and sediles. Cf. Liv. ii« 
56. viiL 18. xxx. 39. They were not slaves (Tacit. Ann. jlyL 12. 
Gell. xii. 3. T.] 

nesoio an nuUa, '^ I know not whether any (aeneoUu) can possibly 
be happier.'' On the other hand, c.20| § 73: oed haud idoy an meliut 
Ennius, ^whether Ennius does not express himself better." c. 20, 
§ 74: Mariendwn enkn eerie est, et id tneertum, an hoc ipto die^ 
"whether not this very day." [Viz. an after haud aeio, incertwn ett, 
and the like, expresses a doubt, in which the speaker inclines to the 
affirmative ; therefore = " perhaps ;" haud tcio an nuUa ten., ^ per- 
haps no old age." See Madvig, 453 (=: 463 b, ed. 1). It should 
be observed that an — ? is the second member of a disjunctive 
question, direct or indirect : utrum — , an-- $ haud seio utrum — , 
am^- : and the suppression of the first member betokens that the 
speaker inclines to the view expressed in the second. But as uUua, *^ any 
at all," of which the opponte is nuQuty itself requires a negative sen- 
tence, both members of the disjunctive question utrum uUa vita — yan 
nulla — , would in fact express the same thing. Hence the opposition, 
(with uUua) must be either utrum alia — , an uUa — , or utrum uUa 
nb — y an non sit = neona ; which latter, by suppreasiott of the first 
member, gives h<»ud soio an non ulla = cm nvUa, The same con- 
sideration applies also to quisquam and its adverbial forms. The 
ancient grammarians, for the most part, deny that {in Cioero) the 
formula haud wAo or netdo an is ever foUowed by vMvm or ^w- 
guaim ; but Att iv. 3. 2, netaio an uUi ; de Legg. i. § 66, ne»6io a/n 
unquam ; Orat ii. 7> haud eoio an unquam, arei instances to the con- 
trary. The truth seems to be, that either may stand, according 
as- the formula haud eeio an retains its native force, or has subsided 
into a mere ^ perhaps." Cf. Seyffert on Cic. de Amicit. § 20, p. 119, 
sq.] 

- ioffri cultionef a rare expression : m good Latinity, only here and 
Yerr. ii. 3, § 22iS, Quid est enim Sicilia, n ei cigri cukionem iuetulerie 9 
T.] 

neque eolum officio, ^ and not only in regard to its sphere of opera- 
tion." [T. ^ considered in the light of du^,' viz. aa a sacred duty to 
mankind.] 

vt—redeamue, Cf. on o. 15, § 62. 

jam hortum, sqq. Jam expresses the transition to a new consi- 
deration : ** moreover," " then further," 

tuoddAam alteram appellant, ** a second flitch of baoon," i e. as 
profitable as swine-keeping, because of the manifold advantages of 
both. 

eonditiora faoit hcee — venaiio. Sense : To all these labours (A<9o), 
necessarily connected with agriculture, a relish is given by the, not 
indeed essential (euperoacanece), but agreeable occupations (opercB), 
to which a country life invites one, viz. fowling and the chase. [To 
the usual reading, tupervaeanei operit, which Tischer explains as gen, 
qualitatie, ^ fowlmg and the chase, matters of superfluous occopa- 

Cio, Cato Major, G 
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tion," = pftstime for one's leisare, Madr. Preef. ▼!!!. objects, that 
ane, aupervaoanet opetis would mean, not aue. generally as matter 
tup. operitf bat that kind of auc. which is so : which sense is unsuit- 
able here, since the meaning is, that to other necessary works these 
come in as adjuncts, which, though superoacanea, yet have their use. 
Therefore he restores, from good MSS., supervaocmeii operis.'} 

57. arbor, ordin, see c. ]7> § 59. 

i»tc, <' in respect of the intrimio worth." i^cmv, the outward 
appearance. 

ad quern fruendum. Zumpt, § 667. [▼iz* although firuor, fungor^ 
titor, potior govern the abl., their proper gerundire is used, Madv. 
421, a. 2, as here, and e. g. Off. i. § 106, ^w fruenda modern ; ii. 90, 
de peeunia utenda. But in the construction with esse the impersonal 
form of expression is preferred : thus, aapietUia firuendum ett, not 
aapieiUia (nom.) fruenda at, except for the sake of conformity ; de 
Fin. i. 1, nonparanda solum iapientia ted etiam Jruenda at.] 

linvitat atque aUeetatf '* invites with irresistible force " (the fre- 
quentative form aUeotat = <' puts forth all its allurements "). Con- 
versely de Amicit. § 99, atUetant atque invUant, ** in every possible 
way allure to them, and so invite." Seyffert in ?.] 

58. habeant iffUur tibi, viz. the young people. 

davam, Veget de Re Milit 2, 11 : Qams Ugneatpro gladiis tiro- 
nibut dabant : eoque modo exeroebantur ad polos, [viz. the palm or 
stipa represented an enemy. Juvenal, 6, 247, fvif non vidU ^out- 
nerapcUif quern ca/oat assiduis sudiJbus seutoque laoasU 9 Martial, 7, 
32, Non jnla, non foUiSf non te paganica thermis praiparat aut nudi 
stipitis icttu hebes, T.] 

talo8 — et taseras. Tali {darpdyaXoi), originally knuckle-bones of 
animals ; at a later period made of various metals ; had only four 
even sides, two opposite each other being uneven or rounded. Ta- 
sercB {Kijfioi), just the same as our dice. [Suet Aug. 7I9 Inter 
eoenam lunmus yipovTiK&Q et heri et hodie : talis enim jaetatis, &c. 
Juven. 14, 4. 7.] 

id ipsum refers to tali and tessera ; aecus., a Gnecism, instead of 
the genitive eorum ipsorum, 

59. de tuenda re/amiliarif ''on economy." The passage here re- 
ferred to is i» c. iv. 20—25. Cicero's translation does not keep close 
to the text [Cicero in his youth translated Xenophon's (Economi- 
cus, de Off. ii. § 87.] 

Socrates in eo libro loquitur. Ellipsis, similar to that noticed c. 15, 
§ 52. Supply : Let me tell you that S. . . . 

Cyrum minorem, son of Darius II. He attempted, with the aid of 
a Grecian force (Xenophon), to make good his pretensions to the 
throne agiunst his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, but lost his life in 
the battle at Cunaxa, 401. [The ace. with inf. after loquitur cum Ori- 
tobulo, as if it had been narrat OrUobulOf is a licence of the familiar 
style, r.] 

Persarum regem, not king, hut prinee, of the royal family, like 
fiaaiMve, Xeii. (Ec. 4, 16. Cf. Cic. Verr. iv. 27 : Bega SyricB, 
regis AntiochiJUios pueros, sdtis Bomai nuperfuisse. 

Lysander Laoedcemonius, the conqueror at iBgospotami, 405. 
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oomnMMMm, one that does not hold himself aloof from others, but 
liyes in mutual intercourse with them ; hence, of superiorsi affable. 

directos in quineuneem ordmet, in the form of the Roman numeral 
y, so that every three resemble a V. [The trees all planted at 
equal distances from each other, as at the comers of the squares of a 
chess-board.] In the original iv. 21 : iOavfiaZtv avrbv 6 A^aavSpoQ, 
wc xaXd fihv rck Sivdpa tiri, di iffov ik rd tn^vrivfiiva, SpBoi dk ot 
irrixoi t&v dMptav^ c^wyia (having the angles even, i, e, exactly 
equal) dk irdvra koX&c fti|. 

humum mbactam (Uque purctm^ Of this there is nothing in Xeno- 
phon. [Cf. § 61, granio moUito ac subaoto,] 

et numt, odor,f qui afi, t fior. In the original, <£>(••• ^iiai dk 
froXKai koI ^itiai ffvfiTraponaproUv aifroic vtpiTrarovffi. 

nwrari te, sqq. Xenoph. : aXX' iyu toi, & Kvpt, vdvra fikv ravra 
BavfidZ^o knl rifl leaXXfi, fro\i> ik ftaXXov aya/iai rov KarafAtrprioav- 
t6c <roi Kal Siardiavroc iKaara ravra* 

dimensa^ passively, as adeptamy c. 2, 4. 

Jktcripia, Dewribere == Stdraaffuv, Cf. c 2, 5. 

atqui, . In Xenoph. roiwp, 

riU, In Xenoph. iiKaUac, 

quoniam virtuti tua fortuna wnjuncAa eft, '^ because thine exalted 
fortune is also paired with eiffw," which is not always the ease. In 
the original, dyaBb^ ydp «^v avi)p fiSaifioviic, 

60. M. quidem Vcderium Corvum, He distinguished himself first 
in the war with the Gauls (349) as triJbun, mUit,^ by conquering a Gaul 
in single combat. During this combat a raven perched on his helm 
and did him good service against his antagonist ; hence he received 
the surname Gorvus. Liv. vii. 25, 26. Afterwards he gained fresh 
honour in the first Samnite War. 

perduxitsef viz. agri eoUndi studia, 

acta jam asiaU, at an age when in other people life is drawing to an 
end. 

cvjm inter primum et iextmn eonnilaium. His first consulship (348) 
was conferred upon him when he was but twenty-four years old, on 
account of the single-combat above mentioned. Liv. vii. 26. His 
sixth was in the year 299. Liv. x. 11. 

sex et quadraginta anni interfuerunt. According to the dates in the 
preceding note, the interval is not 46, but 49 [or from end of the first 
to the beginning of the sixth, 46] years. Cicero follows the era of 
Cato, in which the years b.c. 324. 309. 301 [= u.c. 430. 446. 453 of 
the usual, Varronian, reckoning] are thrown into the next preceding 
years in consequence of Cato's assuming that the dictators (324 L. 
Papirius Cursor, 309 L. Papirius Cursor 6tf, 301 Q. Fabius Max. 
Rullianns 6m, M. Yiderius Corvos bit) could not be in office beyond 
the year of the magistrates by whom they were nominated. [Hence 
Cato's reckoning nuide three years less than the Varronian from the 
beginning of the first to the beginning of the sixth consulship of M. 
Valerius Corvus.] 

^piantum tpatimm-^wluerwntytantus — Juit, He passed as many 
years in the actual service of the state as our ancestors used to reckon 
from a man's birth to the beginning of teneotiu, [Grell. x. 28, 

o 2 
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C Tubero in Hidoriarum primo seripwt Sertwm TuUium rege m i nde 
ah anno septimo deemo — mUites scriptiue, eosque ad annum quadragesi' 
mum iesBbwm juniorea tupraque eum aamum teniores appdlaste, Cf. Cic. 
de Rep. ii. 22, and supra on § 4, adoietoentio! teneetua, T.] 

me^, the age between adol^oewlAa and 8enee6u8. 

apeXf a poetical word, the peak, the highest or crowning point : 
originally the felt-hat, terminating in a point, worn by the priests. 

61. in CdBoUio MeUUo, see c. 9, § 30. 

in Atilio Calatino, in the first Punic War twice consul ; in 249 
dictator. 

tf^o^um, inscription on a sepulchral monument, as appears from Cic. 
de Fin. ii. ^5, 116, where the same inscription is introduced with the 
following words : Won dogia monumentorum id tignifioamtf vdut hoc col 
partam : Unum huno, sqq. ; and in our passage, from the words, 
inoinMn in aepuHokro, [Sepulchral dogia, perhaps, often began with a 
similar form of words : thus the epitaph on L. Scipio, conqueror of 
Corsica, consul 258 B.a, written in the old Satumian v^rse, begins 
(in modem spelling) thus : 

Hunc dnum pltirimf con|s^nti(int Romini 
Bondrum dptimdm fujfsse virtim (virdrum).] 

earmm, the same which is before called dogium, 

oujus de laudAbm omnium uaetfama eoMcntiens = quum de ^u$ lau- 
dibus^euetf. o. 

quern virum nuper P. Orasmim-'-vidimMS, ^ What a man have we 
seen in .... !" '^idere with the double accusative, like the verbs of 
^accounting," '^ esteeming," &c. [nuper lies further back in the 
past than modo. But the same thing which in one regard is nuper, in 
another may be modo : thus § 27, we had modo in connexion with 
this same P. Crassus, because there he was mentioned along with 
Coruncanius, who lived sixty or seventy years earlier than he : here 
nuper, as Lepidus, mentioned after him, was twenty years younger 
than Crassus. T.] 

P. (Lioinium) Crattum, see c. 9, § 27* 

M, {jEmUium) Lepidum, 180 Pontifex Maximus; 179, being 
elected censor, he was reconciled to his colleague, M. Fulvius Nobi- 
Uor, with whom he had long been at enmity, therein .sacrificing his 
private resentments to the good of the state. Liv. Epit. xlviii. : 
pHnoept tena^un ah ieaetie jam oensorilnu leebue [therefore during a 
period of thirty years, at tiie time of his death, 162 b.c., two years 
before the time of our Dialogue. T,]. 

de PauUo, the ^miliua mentioned in c. 9, § 29. On African, see 
6, 19. On Mammu$, c. 4. 

honorata prcBtertim, especially when it is hon, [^' not honoured = 
had in honour, but hononbus Juneta, viz. the honours of the state : 
so § 22, darie et honoratit virie." T. But see § 63, nusquoAn est aenec- 
tus honoratior,'\ 

62. Remember, however, that I am not eulogising the old age of 
any and every man indiscriminately ; but only that old age which 
is grounded upon a sound and active youth. 

miaeram eaae aenecttf quca ae oraUone defenderet, which has to defend 
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itself, sincey if the teneotut were sach as it ought to be, it would need 
no defence or apology. 

eani, substantively, hoary hairs ; mostly confined to the poets. 

firuetus capU auetorUtxtU ex^remos. The auetoritat is the last crown- 
ing fruit which accrues to an honeste acta superior obUu, In English, 
therefore, we should put auctoritcu as apposition to eatremos frucius, 
"(Muet., as the ea!^.fruet.j* or ''in auet,^ the eair.Jr" Cf. de Offic. ii. c. 6: 
JEkt UiooBarehi liber de iisiteritu Aomtnum, Peripatetioi magm et eopiosi : 
qui coUecUa ceteris cautit eluvionis, pestilenticB, vastitatis, 
sqq. {" namely, inundations, &c.") — deinde eomparat . . . 

63. appetif to be sought after, to be much in request. 

deoedi. Deeedere alicui [usually with via^ or de via], to make way 
for a person in the~street, to give place to him. 

[atsurgi, Cic. de Inv. i. § 48, commune est quod omnes wdgo pro- 
ha^wt et seeuHi sunty hufusmodi: ut mqjoribus fuxtu assnrgatur, Cf. 
Juven. 13, 64. T,] 

deduei, to be escorted from one's house, especially to the forum. 

redwAy to be escorted back to one's house, as in § 44. 

consiuliy to consulted in matters of law. [Cf. de Orat. i. § 199.] 

uit qwxque cptime morata est — tto dUigentissime dbseroawtwr. Instead 
of the superlative we use the comparative: The more . • ., the more. . . 

Lysandrum X., cs/jms modofeci mentianem, c. 17^ § 69. 

ludis, ablative of the time when ; so ghdiatorUms, at the time of 
the show of gladiators. [The ludi here are the PanatheruBo, The 
same anecdote is related by Plut. Apophth. Lac. and Val. Max. iv. 
6, ext. 2. Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 3, 16, and 6, 16. T.] 

magno eonsessu, ablat. absoL 

eerto in loco consederant* The distinction which consists in the 
assignment of special places of honour in the theatre is called Proe- 
dria. 

senem sessum reetpisse, Mecipere with the supine, because it in- 
volves the notion of motion to a place : To rise and give place. 

[Athenienses sdre, &o. Demosthenes describes the national cha- 
racter of the Athenians in much the same terms ; de Rhod. init. and 
Olynth. iii. 29, 12. T.] 

64 in nostro coUegiOf the College of Augurs. 

quod defines the preceding hoc, de quo agimus, " namely, that ..." 

fU quisque (State anteoedUf ita sententice prinoipaium tenet. The su- 
perlatives which are usual in this construction ut quisque — ita (as in 
c. 18, § 63: «< quceque optime morata estt ita ailigentissime ob- 
seroantur) are here implied in the verbs of superlative signification, 
anteeedit and principatum tenet. Sentential prineipatum t, is, pre- 
cedence in the delivery of his opinion. 

honore antecedentibus. Honores here are all magistrades and sacer- 
dotal offices with the exception of the military and judicial dignities 
(consulship, pnetorship) to which imperium is attached. 

qui cum imperio sunt. In the formula cum imperio esse, imperium 
denotes the military command {imperium militare), which was awarded 
by a special lex curiata to the consuls, pnetors, and supreme pro- 
magistrates in the provinces [Handb, of Bom, Ant, 60, a]. On the 
other handy the formula in imperio esse has reference to Uie judicial 

a 3 
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power (imperiim M/tQe), immediately comieeted with the office of 
consul and praetor. 

qnof tuiU^eompar(tndcB. See c. 14, § 50. 

fabuUm CBtaUs peregitBe, '*to have played out their part in the 
drama of life." See c. 19, § 70. 

eorruitte, Corruere^ to collapse for want of power. The sense of 
ihe whole is : He who departs this life, distinguished with all the 
honours which are awarded to a meritorious old age, has attained all 
that is to be attained in life, therefore has played to an end the 
drama of life. But he who dies before he has been able to enjoy 
the renown and acknowledgement of his services, that man sinks 
before his time, like the player whose powers fail him in the last act, 
so that he is not in a condition to play it out to its end. 

65. (U mnt moroti ... A new objection of the opponents/ of which 
the refutation begins with Sed Hobo morum wt. tunt. It comes under 
the third head \quod privet omnibm fere vclujiMJbus), inasmuch as 
the fMTosiUu has its source in a felt or fancied want of wluptates 
and of the ^ratification therewith connected. 

diffioileSf hard to please. 

n qiUBrmus, if we enquire, look close, into the matter : if we will 
honestly look at the thing as it is. Often verum is added : si ^entm 
gucerimus [more frequently in the second person, «i quceritJ] 

Bed hcBc morvm vi^ fvnt, non tenectuUe. Cf. c. 3, § 7 : omnwm 
istiusmodi qtterda/rvm, in mori6iM eet eulpa, non in cetaU. [From Pl&ti), 
Rep. i. dXXd cat rovroiv irspi ftia tiq alria IctIv ob rb y^pac, <iXX' 

non Uliua^idem jtutCB, ^ which, it must be owned, is not Ajvttify' 
ing one." In thus limiting a subject or object, we lay the stress, 
not on the subject or object which is limited, but on the predicate 
which expresses the limitation; but in Latin the stress is laid on the 
subject or object, resumed for that purpose by the pronoun (here 
ille). Hence quidem after HUm, not after jusUe, [See Madvig, Gr. 
489, b. — '' Jv8ta exeusatio is an adequate excuse, one which entirely, 
or almost entirely, justifies a person : probabUis = quce probari poste 
videoUur, a fair enough excuse, one that may be received. So jutta 
had probabilis causa,** T.] 

eontemni, despieif iUudi, Climax: eontemnere, regard with indif- 
ference, slight ; d^pi^ere, look down upon, opp. to autpicere; iUudere, 
make game of. 

ojfensiot passively, the being offended. Cf. pro Murena, 40, 87 : 
mieerieordiam tpoUoHo (the being stripped of) eomulatus magnam ha- 
bere debet, 

moribus bonis et artibus. Bonis not to be taken with artibus, Cf. 
e. 11, § 37: tnos patrws et disc^ina. Art^buty mental accomplish- 
ments, intellectual cultivation, resources of a cultivated mind. 

in Adelphis, The title of a play of Terence, which is still extant. 
P. Terentius of Carthage, slave and afterwards freedman of the 
senator Terentius Lucanus, from whom he had his name, lived be- 
tween the close of the second and the beginning of the third Punic 
War. We possess from him only six oomeches. Imitations of the 
New Greek Comedy. 
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tn att&FO duritoiy in one of the two brothen ; namely, Bemea. 

in altera comitcu, in Micio. 

sioterei habet. Sic refers to the preoeding. ^' So it is :" men's 
natures differ, as in the case of the two brothers in Terenee. As 
not every kind of wine turns sour with age, so neither doee every 
man [sic non omni8 natura, i. e. ommt mOwrcB kommei: so Madv. for 
the vulg. non oirnm <bUm\, 

ucerUatem, moral strictness in upholding truth and justice ; aeer' 
hiUu, harshness in our treatment of persons. [For ted earn, Kl. pre- 
fers the reading at earn, because aed earn makes the opposition to lie 
rather between teverUcu immodica and modiea than, which the sense 
requires, between Me. and <ieerbitag]» 

66. avaritia — non itOelligo refers to the complaint expressed above, 
€U 8unt — etiam ama/n. 

XIX. q^wia rettat eauaa. Fourth Head, (Cf. c 6, $ 15: quar- 
Pxm, ifuod hcutdproeul abmt a morte.) 

toUioUcnn habere^ to keep in disquietude. 

t» team longa cetate, not point of time, but duration; ^ daring," 
therefore in, (Cf. c. 3, § 9, in omni estate,) 

&J, quamquam, see c. 4, § 10. He corrects himself and revokes 
the admission he has tacitly made, that death is especially near to 
the old. 

ctii tit eaeploratumy '^ as to>take it for certain." 

trittiut ourantur. Their cure is attended with more distress, is 
less joyful, because more precarious. 

quod ni Ua acdderet, if so many did not die young, if there were 
more old people, the world vonld be wiser than it is. 

wuUcB omnino emUtaUe fmnent. Compare the similar sentiment in 

§ao. 

68. [8en$% ego, &o. The passage was variously read, Senti ego tunh 
{qwim) in opIxmoftlAo meo, turn in exepeetatis ad ampl, dign, fratribus 
tow, Seipio : according to which, Cato seems to represent the death 
of the two boys as a domestic grief which had fjedlen upon Aim, 
rather than on their brother. Gremhard renders quum — l«m, as 
etpeoiaUy — ao likewiaet which is impossible ; for quuim — turn always = as 
(in general), to in particular, or espedaUyy or jd, which is more to the 
point. Kl. accepts qaum — turn in the last sense, viz. Cato's son being 
older than the two boys, the case of the latter was more to the point 
(of death being common to young and old alike). The varieties of 
reading in the MSS. are numerous ; from these Madv. elicits the 
happy restoration, Sensi mo in optkmo fUo^ tu in esnp, . . . fiatribus, 
Beipio: accepted also by T.] 

in optima fUio, He died when praitor deaignaiue, 152 ; therefore 
two years before the time in which the Dialogue is laid. [Gate, late 
in life, had by his second wife, ScUonia, another son, Marcus Cata, 
sum. SdUmianuBj grandfiither of OSoto Utieentu, See PHn. N. H. vii. 
12; GeU. xiu. 19. T.] 

tu in eatpeetatie ad ampUstimam dignitatem JratHbus, two younger 
brothers, of whom the one died, twelve years old, five days before 
the triun^h of his father, L. Emilias Panllmiy over Perseus [167 
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B.C.] ; the other at the age of fourteen years, three days after the 
triumph. * 

[omni cBtati, for Cato's son died in manhood, Scipio's brothers in 
boyhood. T.] 

Ateiteo mdiore^ &c., is the answer to the preceding objection : 
At tenex, ne quod aperet ([utdem^ habet, 

[quum — eotuectUus ett. The indicative, because guum here, as in 
I 74, quum reoordor, is conditional : if, what that topeSf this hat ob- 
tainea: the necessary suppletion being, ett awtem hie eonseeutut quod 
iUe sperat, ergo ett maiore eondUione, Kl. p. 165 sqq.] 

69. quamquam. Cf. c. 4, § 10. 

wpremum temput^ the highest age that men ever attain to. 

Tortewtorum regem. Tartessus, a city on the south coast of Spain, 
opposite to the coast of Africa. 

vit toriptum video, Herod, i. 163 : Arffanthonins lived at the time 
of Cyrus. iTvpdvvivae dk Ta^fieow OyddtKOvra irta, ifiuaoe ik 
frdvra iiKOtn Kal UarSv, 

[quod prcBteriit, effluxit, JE^here therefore expresses more than 
profteriit, ''Nam quee res effluxitf tamquam flumine temporis ab- 
repta, non est amplius in nostra potestate : quae praiterik oogitatur 
revocari posse." U-enUiard,] 

tantum remanetf ** only so much remains." 

70. peragenda ett/abula. Cf. c. 18, § 64. 
modo = dummodo, 

utque ad Plaudite, t. e, to the very end of the play, which usually 
concluded with the word Plaudite addressed to the spectators. 
[Horat. A. P., utque testuri donee eanUir Yos plaudite dAoat ; Quincttl. 
vi. I, 62, quum vetUum est adiptum iUud quo wteret comoBdice tragce- 
diaeque dauduntur, Plodite. 27] 

temi temporit tuomtate, the pleasant spring time. Cf. § 77» wtcB 
modo atque oonttarUia, 

71. memoria et copia, " rich recollection," Hendiadyoin. 
vix a^odluntur, ^ are only with difficulty plucked." 
mOtwra et coeta, Hendiadyoin, '' ripened by the sun." 
cUiquando, " at last :'^ here, as often, with a notion of something 

longed for. Cf. Cic Cluent 18, 61 : CoUegi me ediquando et ita oon- 
ttitui fofiiter esse apendum, 

72. munut oJlioi%, the business, the task which our duty demands 
of us. [The addition et tamen mortem eontemnere, or (as received 
and defended by Kl.) mortemque eontemneref rendered suspicious by 
the variations in the MSS., is justly rejected by Madv. Prsef. p. xv., 
as an absurd interpolation made by some scribe by way of giving the 
following ex quo Jit, &,c., something to refer to. The connexion is. 
As there is no certain terminus of old age, death can never be pre- 
mature therein.] 

audaeiUr, a rarer form for audaoter. Quinctil. Instit Orat. L 6, 
17, says of it : Inhcerent quidam molestissima dUigenticB peroersitate, ut 
audaciter potius dicant, quam audaeter, licet omnes oratores aiiud 
sequantur, 

quod Pisistrato tyranno a Solone reepontum ett. In Plutarch, Solon 
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(o. 31), gires this answer, not to PiriBtraias hhnBelf, but iroXXdv — 
frtwOetvofAtPtifv, rivi mcre^utv o%Twg AxovfuXrai ('*!& beside him- 
self"), ry yfip^, flirev. 

integra mente eertitque tentibtu, ablative absolute ; eerU tetmu are 
organs of the senses which can be relied upon. [Most of the edd. 
have eeteritque MnsUmsy which may indeed be justified either by sup- 
posing that the mms here is considered as one of the «mm« (cf. Acad. 
Pr. ii. 10, § 30, mem ^na qucB setuuumfons est, atque eUam ipta 9atmn 
est), or by explaining mente eeieritque 8, = " the mind and, noiAal, 
the senses." But the reading oetiitque, which gives a much better 
sense, is given by all the best MSS., and attested by Nonius, s. v. 
eocigmenta, and by the Gr. version of Theodore Gaza, dnpaiov irt 
6vroe Tov vov xai i>yiaivov9&v r&p alcQiivtMV. Kl, (Received 
also by Madv. and Tischer.)] 

flit navem — disaohU, major premiss. Jetm omnia oongl. = atqmy c. 
22, 1 81, minor premiss. ItaJU^ conclusion. 

Ulud breve vUcb reUquvm, MeUquwnf substant. [so Plant. Merc. iii. 
3, 4, brew quod wUb rdiquum ett^ wAuptaU, wno it amore ddeokmero: 
Cic. often rdiqua = *' arrears." T. ], a usage which only later writeis, 
especially Tacitns, allow themselves frequently. In Cicero we find 
eaObremum used in the same way. 

neo WM eaiua deeerendwm tU, According to the doctrine of the 
Stoics it is the duty of the wise, even in a prosperous condition, to 
make an end of life when the right time {opportwmku, t^gmpia) is 
come. Cic. de Fin. iii. 18, 61 : Et icape ofieium ett aapiewHe, de- 
Boiseere a vita, qwtm bU beoHaamuSf ai id opportune facere poteit, 8io 
enim eenteni, opportumtaHa eaae beate vivere, quod est oonvententer na* 
tmroe vivere (for so the passage must be read agreeably with Madvig's 
emendation). [Deeerere always in a bad sense»] 

73. Pyikagoraat see c. 7^ § 23. 

de prwaieUo et atoHone, Hendiadyoin, '^ watch*>post." ITke sool 
likened to the soldier, the body is its appointed post In Plato, Phtedo, 
6, med., this Pythagorean doctrine is thus expressed : wc iv rtvi 
^povpa ifffuv ol &vOptMroi cat o^ iai j^ iawbv (k ravrifc Xvav oid* 
dfroiiopdoKHv, Cf. Cic. de Rep. iv. 16, Quare et tibif PuUi, et pUa 
omnibua retinendus eat animus in enstodia corporis, nee infusau ^ua a 
quo Ule eat vobia dcUua, ex hominvm vita migravdua eat, ne munua Amno- 
num aaaignatum a deo de/ugiaae videamim ; and Tusc. i. 30, § 74. TJ] 

elogium eat, quo ae negat veUe Mom mortem dolore amioorum et lameu' 
tie Tocare. The expression is taken from an elegiac poem, not from 
an epitaph. But even if Cicero remembered tiiis, he might Tery 
well describe it as an epitaph {dogium\ because so well suited to to 
one. The distich is quoted by Plutareh, in his parallel of Solon and 
Poplicolay c. 1 : 

MijSi fAoi aKkavtrroQ OdvaroQ fiSikoi, iXkd 0^o«ft 
KaAXtifTOifii Bavdtv akyia Kai crovaxdQ : 

translated by Cicero in the Disput. Tuseul. i. 49, 1 17 : 

Mora mea ne eareat laerimia: linquamMa amieia 
McBrorem, ait eel^ent /unera eum gemlu. 
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ha/ud aeio an mdnu, Cf. c. 16, § 66. [= itfrum peftu, an mdim : 
by suppressing the former, he implies that he inclines to the latter.] 

faxU zzfeeerit ; ancient form. 

74. vroBtertim teM, Cf. § 61. 

medttatwnf passively, as dimenta, § 69. adeptam, § 4. 

ineertum, an hoo ipto die. See on hfoud $oio an, § 66. Cf. § 73* 

animo oonnderey ^ to stand firm in his mind," i. e. ta have a fima, 
composed mind. 

[giMfm recordor, Madv. here retains recorder^ though in § 68 he 
gives quuM coneeeutut est. The sense here also, see in L, is, ^ no need 
of long ditotunon, if / call to mind," the suppletion being, ^ but who 
can help calling it to mind f therefore, no need," &c.] 

L, Brutum qui — eit interfeetuB, in the single-combat with Aruns, 
son of Tarquin. Liv. iL 6. 

76. duos Decioe, Cf. c. 13, § 43. 

M, AtUium, M. Atilius Regulus, in the first Punic War at 
first successful against the Carthaginians ; defeated in the year 
266 B.C. by the Spartan Xanthippus, in Africa ; taken prisoner, and 
in the year 260 sent by the Carthaginians to Rome to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners. The facts are briefly related by Cic. de 
Offic. i. 13 : . . own de eaptivis eommntandit Homam mitttu euetfjurcu- 
tetque se rediturum, jprimtem, ut wnit, eaptvwa reddendoe in tenaHu non 
eentuU : dein, cum retineretur a propinquis et ah amiGi$, ad tupplioium 
redWe maluit^ quamfidmn Aotfi aakunfiUere, 

duoi Sewwnety see c. 9, § 29. 

qui iter l^oenii wl eorporibtM iuis obttruere voUuerunt, Similarly it is 
said of the Scipios in Paradox L c. 2, § 12 : Cafihaginiemium adven- 
turn eorporibut mis interdudendwn putaverunL 

L, PauUum, see c. 9, § 29. In the battle of Cannae he fell offering 
brave resistance [Liv. xxii. 43 — 49 ; Hor. Carm. L 12, 37» animai' 
que magnm prodigum PauUum}, while his colleague, C. Terentius 
Varroi who had rashl)^ advised giving battle {temeritae), took to 
flight. 

Jtf. Marcellum, M. Claudius Marcellus [a plebeian], victorious at 
Nola in 216 ; took Syracuse, 212 ; and in 208, during his fifth con- 
sulship, was enticed into an ambuscade by Hannibal, defeated, and 
slain. 

ne crudelimmus q, h.—carere pamu est. Of the honorable inter- 
ment given him by Hannibal [Liv. xxvii. 26 — 28], Plutarch relates, 
Marceil. c 30 : ifriOavfiaffac rb vapaXoyov r^c rtkivTtJQ, rbv fuv 
ioKriXiov a^ciXcro, rd dk o&fta KoofAtiffaQ vpkwovrt K6<rfHfi, cat 
frcpurrctXac ivrifKac, tKavat, 

in OriginibuB, Cf. c. 11, § 38. [Tusc. i. 42, 101, Bed quid duces 
et principes nominem quum legiones soribat Goto scepe alacres in eum 
locum profectas, unde rediturcu ae non arbitrarentur? The agreement 
shows that the expression is Cato's own, in the Origines. 7\] 

indoati, devoid of learned (especially philosophic) culture. 

rustici, lacking even the outward appearance of culture and re- 
finement which even common people usually acquire by residence 
in the capital (its opp. is urbant), Cf. the note on agrestis, § 47. 

76. sunt pueirUicB certa studiay sqq. Here four ages are discri- 
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minated : puerUiay cuMeseenHa, eonttcmi (media) cetas (manly age), 
senecha, [Cf. Xen. Cyr. viii. 7, 6 ; Horat. A. P. 158—174. TJ] 

ne ea quidein quceruntur in «., even these, the pursuits which are 
peculiar to middle life, are not sought after by old age any more than 
middle life concerns itself about those of youth, [ne — quidem not 
jtlways = " not eyen.'*] 

77* propiue abewm. The Latin, even in speaking of objects stand- 
ing in proximity to each other, likes to retain the notion of the one 
standing apart from the other. 

ego wstros pcUrea, P. Sdpio tuque C, Lcdi, The father of C. Leelius, 
who bore the same name, was uie intimate friend of the elder Scipio, 
and accompanied him on almost all his campaigns. [Vellei. ii. 127} 
Duo Seipiones duos Loelioa per omnia cequa/verunt sibi. T.] 

mvere, continue to live after death. 

et earn quidem oitam, viz. Tiverey '* and that in a way which alone 
deserves to be called life." [Tusc. i. 31, § ^l>, Quo (i. e. in codestem 
titam) quum wnerimuSf turn denique vivemus: nam hceo quidem vita 
mortegt, T.] 

munere quodam necessitatis — perjungimur. By quidam with or 
without tanquam,f quasiy the figurative expression is softened : " in 
some sort." 

ut enentf qui, that there might be beings which . . . 

qui terras tuerentuTf quique — contemplamtes imitarentur. Tuerentur =r 
intu^entur, Cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 14, 37 : Ipse autem homo ortus 
est ad mundum contemplandum et imitandum. The object of the con- 
templation and imitation ought to be the accordance in will and deed 
with the reasonable and moral law by which the universe is directed ; 
the naturcB oowcenienter vivere. This appears from the following 
words : vitai m. a, o. [The whole passage is imitated from that of 
PUto in the Timreus, p. 47. T.] 

vitcB modo atque constantia, ^ a life of moderation and fixed princi- 
ples." In Latin, instead of the attributive or adjective which we use 
{^* of moderation," &c. or ^* kept within the bounds of moderation 
and regulated by fixed principles"), when this is meant to be more 
prominent than the substantive to which it is attached ('' a life "), 
the defining term is made the principal term as a substantive 
{modus and constantia), to which the term we make the principal one 
is added in the genitive (vitce). Cf. c. 19, § 70. 

[nee me solum roitio : the position of sdum is not strictly logical, 
but a licence of the familiar style, to be helped in the delivery by 
drawing sol.um to ratio, T.] 

raitio ao disputatio, Hendiadyoin : " (my own) scientific investiga- 
tion," opp. to nobilitas summorum phUosopharum et auctoritaSf i, e, 
''. the well-known authority of consummate philosophers." 

78. PyUiagoram Pythagoreosque, see c. J, § 23. 

incolaspcene nostros qui estent Italici phUosophi quondam nominati, 
because their principal seat was at Croton, in Lower Italy. [Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 1, 2, Erat Ulis (wteribus Momanis) pcene in oontpeotu Pytha» 
goras, T] 

ex unicersa mente. The soul of the world. Cf. Tuscul. v. 13, 38 : 
Humanus animus decerptus ex mente dmna oum alio nuUo nisi cum ipso 
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deo eomparari potest, the doctrine taken up by Plato, of the emana- 
tion of the human soul from the universal <mma mundi. [Diog. 
Laert. 8, ^VYr)v dvai Awoviraffua aiOspoe—^Odvardv ri, ivtidrjirep 
fcoi t6, k^ ov dirltriratrrai, dOavarov ken. Cf. Plut. de Phys. Phil. 
Deer. 4, 7 ; Cic de Div. i. 49, § 119. T.J 

qucB Soorata — de immortcUitate animorum ditteruiuet, in Plato's 
Phsedo. [Cf. Tusc. i. 29 fin. and 30. T.} 

isi qui eatet omnium eapientisemus ApcUinia oraoulo jitdica^* In 
Plato's Apology of Socrates, p. 20, e, sqq., Socrates relates that his 
disciple, Chierepho, had consulted the oracle at Delphi, whether 
any man was wiser than Socrates ; to which the Pythia answered, 
*' No." The oracle itself is thus preserved in the Scholia on the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, 144 : 

^o^Q So^ofcX^C* ao^&T€pOQ S* Ei)ptvidrie' 
*Avdp&v ok w&vTtav XuKpariiQ oo^utrarog, 

no mihi permcuL The eio emphatically points by anticipation to 
the matter of the following accusative-sentence : '^ Of this I have 
gained a firm persuasion." 

sic tentiOf '' Ais is my opinion ;" the same meaning as in smtentia, 

{futurorum prudentia : prudentia, therefore, plainly contracted 
from promdentia, as Cic asserts de Div. i. 49 fin. and fr. ap. Non. 
41, 31. T.] 

tantcB scienticBf " a knowledge comprehending so many objects." 
The unusual plural of scientia finds its excuse in the accompanying 
tot artes and tot iwoerUa ; therefore qitum — tot (sint) artes, UmtcB soien- 
tics means, '* as the human mind is able to do so much {artes), and 
knows so much {ioientice).** 

res eas refers to the qualities before-mentioned, ceterUcu, memoriog 
prudentia, artes, acienticB, inventa. 

[nefinem quidem, ''also no end," asne ea quidem, § 78>] 

quwmque temper agUetur, sqq,, freely rendered from Plato's PhsB- 
drus, p. 245, c, sqq. : ^i;x9 vaoa dOdvaroQ, rb ydp dciKivifrov 
dBavarov, jc.r.X. 

et quum simplex animi natura esset. The transition here is re- 
markable from the present {quia ae ipse moveat, &c.) to the imperf., 
and then back again to the present {quod si non possit). Instances 
of this kind are found in Cicero almost only when, as here, the views 
of particular philosophers, or of whole schools of philosophy, are 
cited. Cf. de Amicit. § 46. — The same thought more fully carried 
out in Tuscul. i. c. 29, § 71 : In animi autem cognitione dubitare non 
possumu8, nisi plane in physicis plumbei swbbms, quin nihil silt animis 
adimxtum, nihU eonoretum, nihil copvialtivm, nihU coagm^entatum, nihil 
duplex. Quod qmm ita sit, eerte neo teoemi neo dimdi neo discerpi 
nee distrahi potest, ne interire quidem i^ur, 

magnoque esse argumento, viz. for the immortality of the soul. [Not, 
directly, for the immortality of the soul, but for its pre-existenoe 
and knowledge of things. *' The very fact that boys, &,c. — , is a 
strong argument that the human beings know, &c. — ."] 

[aoeipere, from the teadier ; its opp., tradsre. Nep. Att. 1, 3, ut 
oiiUriUr aooiperet q^(»traddiaiam'^ T.] 
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[rvminiad = in memoriam remcare, cLvafUfAvfifficeffOai : recordari = 
rerocata in memoriam contemplari, Doderlein, Synon.] 

[Plakmit : Pheedo, c. 18, init. Cf. Meno, c. 15, and Cic. Tosc. i. 
24, § 57. T.} 

79. ctpud Xenophontem, in the Cyropsedia viii. 7> 17 sqq. The 
folloiwmg translation is not close to the words of the original. 

nuUumfore, '* not at all." 

mdebcUiit opp. to intdliff^xxHs, In the original : ovSk yap vvv rot 
Ttiv y* lfci)v ^vxnv kiapdrif aW olc iitfrp&.TTtTO^ tovtoiq airi)v «c 
oivav Kart^iupdri. 

80. [ereditote : a good instance for the use of the longer form of 
the imperative ('* the fut. imperat./' Madv.) ; viz. because of its 
reference to the following future, Oiamsi nullum Tidebitis. See Madv. 
§384.] 

neo wro — fermanereiA^ «i n\Jlwl — ^fiMxenty qw> — tmeremvu. Sense : 
The renown of illustrious men would not be permanent if their 
souls, even after death, did not continue to exercise ui influence upon 
mankind, [/xwf mortem placed between virorum and hanoret for 
emphasis. Cf. tfi ipsis, § 4. T.] 

insipientem, " unconscious.'' In Xenophon a(ppuv, 

sed — twin este aapimtem. From the preceding nunqttam penuaderi 
potuU we must here supply the affirmative mthi persuati, 

omni adm. — liberaiuSf axparoQ, 

turn esse sapientem, more accurately in the Greek : rSrs Kal (ppoviftiUh- 
rarov iIkoc aitrbv ilvai, 

ceterarum rerum, dependent on the following quceque. 

abeunt — unde orta sunt. In Xenophon dirtovra 7rp6e rb 6ft6» 
^vXov. [Cf. Eur. Suppl. 532 sqq. T.] 

81. cUqui, ** but," "• now :" minor premiss, as in § 72, jam, 
ex quo intelUgkurf conclusion. 

quare — sie me oolitote [when 1 am dead; cf. on ereditote, § 80], ut 
deum. This deviates from the Greek : ti fiiv ohv ol'ritfc cxci ravrat 
&afrsp iyut oiofiaif Kai 17 if^v^i) KaraXeiirti rb eufta, Kai rrjv kftT^v 
^vx>)v KaraiSovfuvot vouln & lyta dkofiau 
test interiturus, Cf. on gratumjfuturum est, § 6.] 
kane omnem pulehritudinemt " this beautiful world." 
memoriam nostri pie iwoiolateque seroabitis. A deviation from the 
original: fi^irorc dfftpkg firfSkv fAijSk avoawv liiirs iroirieiiTi firire 
PovXgvtrriri, [seroabitis, " ye will (I am sure) preserve."] 

82. nostra mdeamus, the examples furnished by our own history. 
[Nemo miki persuadehit out — aut — avt. The awt is rendered ne- 
cessary in Latin by the preceding negation. In English the first 
would be omitted, the others expressed by and, inasmuch as the 
persons here mentioned do not stand in any relation of exclusion to 
each other. So § 31| fM nimis videretur aut insolens aut loguctx, Cf; 
Madv. 458, c. Rem. 2.] 
patrem tuum PauUum, see c. 6, § 15. 
iiuos avos — patruum, see c. 9, § 29. 

tanta esse conatos. The more usual construction would be eonatu- 
ros fuisse^nisi mdissent, as, shortly afterwards. An eenses me tantos 
labores suseepturum fiUsse^ si^essem terminaturus. In direct speech 
do, Ckxto Major, H 



9ar paaBibg« would run thua : iVbn conabanihir . . »ifi eemerent. The 
expression gains in vivacity and impressiveneas, while on the oxi0 
hand that is represented as actual matter of fact [far they actually 
tanta conati sunt], which, strictly speaking, ought to have been re- 
pr^ented only as taking place under certain conditions; on the Qther 
hand, the imperfect marks that as continuing in the past (nid cer- 
nerent) which belongs to the already doted and abgolfiU past [=: vi- 
ditsmt]. This interchange of tenses is more frequent in the histo- 
rians than in Cicero. 

poBteritatem ad tepertinere, that posterity stood m relation to tbem^ 
in connexion with them. Similarly iu French tenir {Unere) a {ad) 

qudque ckote (ali^pud), 

Hiisdemfittibut-^estmUrminaturut, if my glory were to come t9 

an end with my life. [Cf. Tusc. i. c. 16 ; p. Arch. 11, 29. T.] 

{nne uUo out labor* aut contaUione. ** Labor ejus est qui aliquid 
sua opera studet consequi, contentio autem ejus qui pr» aliis vuU 
aliquid nancisci,*' Kl^ who has restored thia reading in place of (b« 
vulg. dne lab, et cont. On aut-~aut, see on § 82, Nemo miki pen. oii*,] 
netcio quomodo coalesces into one notion, " in an incomprehensible 
manner,*' " in 9ome sort :" therefore aoes not influence the con- 
struction. 

quum exce^Huei e vito, at the time when ... Cf* c. 2, § 4, fuum 



iut an. immort. essent is epexegews to ita. Cf. de Nat Deer^ U. 
§ 96, 8i Aoo idem contingeret, ut tubito Uicem ad^piceremus, T.] 

83. an. iniqui8$mo» " with reluctance/' opp. to a. at^vuiimo, " with 
equanimity." 

ad mdiora, to a better state, a better world. 

efferor skuHo—mdendi, •* I feel myself borne away wit^h a longing 
desire . . ." 

^e consoripd, in the Origines (see § 38). 

quo quidem, see on § 10. 

tanqtuun Peliam recooperif, a mistake of Cicero's, Not Pelias was 
thus restored to youth by Medea, but his half-brother, .^Ison, Jason^ 
father. Pelias, after Jason's return, was, at the instigation of Medea, 
who alleged that she wished to restore him also to youth by ber 
magi<;^ art, cut in pieces in like manner and boiled by his own 
daughters, without being restored to life as iEson bad been. Ovid, 
Metam. vii. 297—349. [There seems to be the like mistake in 
Plant. Pseud, iii. 2, 80 sq. T.] 

ut ex hao oBtfOe repuercucam^ that I, now an old man, should become 
a boy again. 

decufSQ gpaiw-^revocaH. Spat^m^ the open space in the race- 
couirse. Cao'cereti the barriers behind which the horses and chariots 
are stationed ready for the start. \oaU = m^to, l^e goal, because in 
the Circus at Rome it was marked with chalk.] 

84. [habet certe tamen out tat. aut mod. Here also, as in § 82 and 
83, the Lat. uses the disjunctive form where it is not strictly logi<»l, 
and where we should rather use the copulative connexion. F.,A* 
Wolf on Cic. Tusc. i. 1, § 1, quum defentionvm lahorihue senaiwrikt' 
que muneribut out omnino aut magna ex parte enetn aliquando Uberth 
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liM^ remarioB : ** In German [and English] we shmUd hardly oee thid 
difij unction, which in fact is not, logically, quite correct, but should 
rather say : ' at least for the most |>art,' ' partially at least' "] 

[a H doeti: Tusc. i. 34, § 83, Cic. mentions a book by HegesiaB 
the Cyrenaic, ^ On the Misery of Man." Cf. Piin. H. N. vii. Presf. ; 
Senee. Ep. 99. T,] 

ex vita Ua ditcedo, tamqwxm — ex domo. Sense : I have never 
looked upon this earth as my proper home ((iootw), but only as a 
lodging (or inn) in which I am received as a guest (ao«pitt«m). 

eomxnorandi, to tarry cmkUe {mora\ opp. to habitandi, to have as a 
fixed abode, 

ad Catonem meufn, the son of our Cato, of whom he has spoken in 
c. 6, § 15. 

^tod contra (for contra quod), '' whereas on the contrary ;" ana- 
strophe of the preposition. [So de Amicit. § 90, Quod contra oporte- 
halt ddioto dolore, oorredione gaudere : which Ki. explains quod contra 
esse opcrt^t, to which <2e/. dol.y corr* gaud, is epexegesis : and 
even Madv. on de Fin. v. 26, § 76, p. 751, approves of this interpre- 
tation. But Seyffert in L, p. 516, cites p. Quint. 28, 87, Beliouum 
ert, ut eum nemo judioio defmderit. Quod contra cop'wtisnme aefen- 
sum esse oontendi, where it would be absurd to place a comma after 
eontrOy and make cop, def. esse epexegesis to quod contra (esse) ; and 
our passage. Moreover, quod contra is justified by the analogy of 
contra ea, often = the simple adverb contra; e. g. Sul. B. J., sed mihi 
contra ea esse videtur,} 

non quo—ferrem, sed — oonsolabar. Sed without quod, by a (not 
infrequent) transition from a relative sentence to a principal sen- 
tence, ^quo animo in a different sense from § 83, Ofquissimo animo. 
Here, *' indifferently ;" there, " with equanimity, composure." 

[digressum et discessum, a studied paronomasia (cf. Caes. B. Civ. ii. 
17. iii. 79) latius atque infiatius), '* (the time of ) our going different 
ways and leaving each other." Discedere, ** to part from a person 
with whom we have had intercourse ;" abire, ^ to depart from a 
place." Ddderl. Synon. vi. 2.] 

86. id enim te oum Lcelio admirari soiere dixisH, Cf. c. 2, § 4. This 
remark had given rise to Cato'a discourse on old age. 

[qui — credam: so Madv. for the vulg. quod — oredamj] 

quidam minuti phUosophi, " minute " philosophers (with contempt). 
In the same way minuti imperatores, Cic. Brut. c. 73, § 256. [de 
Div. i. 30, § 62, Hunc (Epicurum) ergo antepones Platoni et Socrati 9 
qui ut rationem non redderent, auetoritate tamen hos minutos philoscfphos 
vincerent—eosdemque flebeioe, Cf. Tusc. i. 23, § 55. T.] 

non vereor, ne — imdeant. If namely, as they fancy, no conscious- 
ness remains to us after death, they will not be able to ridicule me 
in the grave, because they too, according to their own view, will be 
alike unconscious. 

joeractiOf metaph. transferred from the stage to life : ** the conclu- 
sion," " the last act" Cf. peragere, c. 19, § 70. 

cupu to be referred to peractio : <* in this last act." [For de/ee- 
tionem many good MSS. have defatigationem ; but Kl. remarks that 
d^ee^io is the more suitable expression, ^ est enim deficiendi verbum 
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de actore eo witatimrnvm gttem dum agit fabulam 'tires rdinquunt et 
wx." Besides, for defaHgatio there are other remedies ; hat against 
defeetio death is the old man's only resource ; therefore fugere debe- 
mus — the old man ought to welcome death as his security against 
a complete breaking down in the^ last act of life ; and all the more 
when satiety of life is an additional reason for a willing departure, 
VIZ. by a natural death.] 
prcBsertim (idjuneta tcUietate. On proBtertim^ see on § 61. 



THE END. 
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